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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
‘will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal:and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 


General Convention 


Many important items of business were 
passed on by the Universalist General 
Convention board of trustees at its Feb- 
ruary meeting. x 

The board voted approval of special ef- 
forts to raise funds in connection with the 


1939 Convention to eliminate the bonded. 


indebtedness of the National Memorial 
Church, and authorized the General Su- 
perintendent to institute a campaign for 
denomination-wide enlistment of financial 
support in a “Give Us a Start’”’ appeal from 
the new administration. 

The board also approved several new 
policies in the field of church extension 
as follows: 

Investing more money in fewer places. 

Concentrating on support of young 
movements or instituting new movements. 

Discouraging indefinite continuance of 
appropriations by restricting all new 
grants to a ten-year period, with ten per- 
cent yearly reduction. 

Making scientific surveys of metro- 
politan areas to ascertain location of new 
movements. 

Evaluating the present program in 
Georgia, Alabama and Kentucky, and 
similar fields, with a view to extension of 
our work in these areas. 

The Central Committee of Fellowship 
was instructed to organize itself for more 
efficient functioning, with a view to in- 
creasing and centralizing its authority. 

The Commission on the Ministry was 
urged to expand its duties so as to provide 
for a correlation of agencies admitting men 
to our ministry, for scholarship such as 
will encourage graduate study, and to 
formulate plans for recognizing and re- 
warding services of exceptional merit, for 
college and university extension courses 
for men in active service, interneships, and 
the training of specialists. 

In the field of organization the board 
approved continuation of the efforts of 
the Council of Executives to reorganize 
the work on a functional basis, and as a 
beginning recommended to the Committee 
on Nominations for the 1989 Convention 
the policy of naming as vice-presidents 
representative officers of the national 
auxiliary organizations. Such vice-presi- 
dents would sit on the board in an advisory 
capacity. The idea of a united financial 
budget for all auxiliaries on the Commu- 
nity Chest plan was also discussed and ap- 
proved. To further the work of functional 
organization the board approved the plan 
of developing field workers qualified to 
represent the total work of our Church. 

State and regional matters were dis- 
cussed. The plan of regional organization, 
where practical, was approved, and State 
Conventions were urged to co-operate 
wherever and whenever possible. The 


‘General Superintendent and the General 


Secretary were appointed to investigate 
the status of State Conventions not now 
having the required number of churches. 
The board also instructed the General 
Superintendent to draw up an_ ideal 
schedule of State Convention dates which 
would avoid duplication of travel and 
overlapping of dates. 

The following appointments were made: 

Victor A. Friend, as trustee for the Na- 
tional Memorial Church Bond Issue in 
place of Prof. Arthur W. Peirce, deceased. 

Charles B. Ladd and Arthur H. Britton 
as trustees of the Universalist Publishing 
House for three years from May 1938. 

Dr. Robert Cummins and Leon O. 
Tebbetts as trustees of the Universalist. 
Publishing House for three years from 
May 1939. 

Dr. Clinton L. Scott as chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions for the 1939 
Convention. 

Program Committee for the 1939 con- 
ventions for the Universalist General 
Convention: Dr. William Wallace Rose, 
chairman; Rev. Stanley Manning, Rev. 
Wallace G. Fiske, Dr. Clare C. Blauvelt, 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker. 

Manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House made a member of the Commission 
on Literature. 

Approved appointment by the Council of 
Executives of a Committee to Survey the 
Problem of the Suffolk School as follows: 
Harriet G. Yates, chairman; Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, Dr. George E. Huntley. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff as dean of the 
Institute of Churchmanship. 

Appointed a committee to confer with 
the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation relative to taking over the 
North Carolina work. 

A slogan for the entire Church was 
adopted, “A United Church: Forward 
Together.”’ 

Those present were: Dr. Fred C. Lein- 
ing, who acted as chairman, Arthur H. 
Britton, Charles B. Ladd, Rev. Carl H. 
Olson, Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Fred 
B. Perkins, H. E. Simmons, Elwood J. 
Way, Edgar T. Williams, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff, A. Ingham Bicknell. 

ee 


COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 


“Does Religion Need God?” will be the 
subject of a symposium in which Dr. 
Johannes A. C. F. Auer, professor of | 
church history at Tufts College School of 
Religion and Harvard Divinity School, 
and Dr. Edgar S. Brightman, professor 
of philosophy at Boston University, will 
take part at the morning service of the 
Community Church of Boston at Sym- 
phony Hall, Sunday, March 12, at 10.30 
a.m. A question period will follow. 
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“CATHOLICS, JEWS, PROTESTANTS—ALL 
TOGETHER 


AR goes on between Jews and Arabs, Jews 
and Christians, Catholics and Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews. If it is not a war with 

bombs, it is a war with propaganda. 

Every mail brings its bulletins, pro-Nazi, anti- 
Nazi, pro-Stalin, anti-Stalin, for the Jews, against the 
Jews, extolling Coughlin, denouncing Coughlin, and 
so on. 

Among all these contending parties the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews goes on its way, 
calmly exposing falsehood and steadily writing of the 
good things of which there is such an infinite number 
in all the fellowships. Why is not the method used by 
this Conference one for us all to follow? 

We could write about the Jews as if they were 
unrelated to us, a section of humanity set off from the 
rest of us, foreign to us in instinct and spirit and not 
at all desirable to know. We could write about 
Catholics and even about Protestants in much the 
same way. 

But the fact is that we are all one family of human 
beings and the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews in its literature writes as if we were, be- 
cause those who make up the Conference feel that 
way about it. 

Are there any Jewish real estate operators in 
New York, Boston and other cities who are up to all 
the dishonest tricks and adepts at keeping out of the 
clutches of the criminal law? By our troth, there are! 
We have good reason to know it. But there are just 
as many or more so-called Christians busy at the same 
criminal operations, and the main difference between 
them and the Jews is that the Jews are smarter. We 
just can’t go along with the people who start pogroms 
because they are ‘‘out-smarted.”’ 

Of course there are a few other things to be said 
on this subject. One is that the works of a single 
blackleg are broadcast and the works of a million 
saints are done in obscurity. There are criminal Jews, 
obscurantist Catholics and bigoted Protestants, and 
there are noble, unselfish, Christlike Jews, and broad- 
minded, intelligent Catholics, and Protestants that 
make us proud that we are Protestant. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
in its literature, its dinners, its mass meetings, brings 
out the good that exists in all these fellowships. It 
demonstrates that strong characters with intense con- 
victions representing all three can love one another 
and work together. It neutralizes the poison of hate 
that so many are leaving carelessly around for the 
gullible to swallow. We count it part of our duty as 


a citizen and as a Christian to support this kind of 
work. It makes for a better America and a better 


world. 
* * 


POPE PIUS THE TWELFTH 


O people outside the Roman Catholic Church, 
the election of a pope may seem to be none of 
their business. But the election just held has 

been the business of nearly everybody. Matters of 
world-wide importance were tied up with it. Candi- 
dates with Nazi and Fascist leanings were put for- 
ward. The cardinals received pointed warnings from 
German and Italian newspapers to “look out.’”’ Ap- 
parently they did look out, saw a world where religious 
liberty is in danger, and chose a man, after only three 
ballots, who stands for the policies of Pope Pius the 
Eleventh: opposition to pogroms, resistance to domi- 
nation of Church by State, and peace on earth and 
good will among men. Cardinel Pacelli has been 
Papal Secretary of State. One so close to a deceased 
pontiff almost never is chosen. The world situation, 
however, led the College of Cardinals to break through 
that kind of obstacle. Personally popular, fine in 
his instincts and his life, strong in his views about 
the treatment of Catholics in Germany and about 
the Jewish question, and an Italian, Cardinal Pacelli 
was the logical choice. If we were enough within the 
realm of papal cognizance to make our action at all 
significant, we should extend congratulations to every- 
body concerned. As it is, we record our happiness 


and good will. 
* * 


A ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARY 
ILLIONS of people around the world listened 
to the exercises in the Chamber of the House 
of Representatives in Washington in celebra- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the assembling of the 
first Congress under the Constitution, March 4, 1789. 
All the speakers, Senator Pittman, Speaker Bankhead, 
the Chief Justice and the President, made important 
contributions, and the exercises were worthy of a 
great occasion. The Chief Justice aroused tremendous 
enthusiasm by his declaration that the overwhelming 
sentiment of the American people is in favor of our 
present system of government. The President was 
cheered when he said that our country could not wit- 
ness a revival of religious intolerance and persecution 
without protest. 
_ Gladys Swarthout sang the first and last verses of 
““America.”” John Charles Thomas to the same tune 
sang “God Bless Our Native Land,” and the two sang 
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in closing one verse of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
The music, of the best, did not run away with the 
celebration as too often it does in churches. It was a 
contribution, not a show. 

We have had 150 years of Congressional debate, 
Congressional action and inaction, of bitter rivalries 
that prevent action, of unselfish statesmanship that 
compels action, and the record in the main is one to be 
proud of. 

The stream will never rise higher than the source, 
and the source of the stream of representative govern- 
ment is the people. 

The connection of churches with the matter is 
close. We have to fight against muddying up the 
springs. We have to build conduits for living water. 


* * 


WELL-EARNED AWARD 


The annual Bok award of $10,000, which is re- 
garded as Philadelphia’s Nobel Prize, has been pre- 
sented to Dr. Rufus M. Jones and Clarence E. Pickett 
for “service best calculated to advance the best interests 
of the community.” In this case the community means 
the whole community of mankind. Dr. Jones and Mr. 
Pickett have been the leaders of the American Friends 
Service Committee, which has given such devoted and 
effective aid to victims of Nazi persecution in Germany 
and to refugees on both sides in the Spanish war. The 
award is well deserved and finely earned.— New York 
Times. 


UFUS JONES belongs to the church at large 
and the church at large uses him. No man 
is more frequently sought for as a college 

preacher and lecturer throughout the land. Clarence 
Pickett puts us all in his debt by expressing for us in 
both word and deed what we steadfastly believe about 
the two great commandments of Christ. 

These men are not after honors and degrees. 
They go where the call is most urgent and where the 
road is most difficult, but honors follow them. All 
these other things are added because they seek first 
what ought to be first with us all. 


* * 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE LIVING 
AND THE DEAD 


Y nature we believe in immortality. By nature 
we are skeptical about communication with 
spirits. We are not hostile to the investiga- 

tions of the matter always going forward. We wel- 
come them. We know that many are honest inves- 
tigations, not to be classed with the dishonest or highly 
commercialized actions of mediums. 

But here comes Mr. Hersey with a statement 
that to him the proof is positive. Dr. Dwight Bradley, 
one of the brilliant minds of Congregationalism, not 
long ago wrote an article for Advance, not claiming 
“proof positive’ but showing that he believed in the 
trustworthiness of the evidence already in existence. 

We find it hard to understand why there should 
be hostility in religious circles to studies in spiritualism. 
The fact is we need more studies and better studies 
by people who are in no degree credulous and in no 
degree hostile. 


- have too many people in concentration camps. 


BARRING BOOKS FROM LIBRARIES 


ARRING books from public libraries because 
of the prejudices of board members, goes on 
here and there over the country, the facts oc- 

casionally getting into the newspapers but generally 
passing unobserved. When a little classic like Anne 
Lindbergh’s “Listen, the Wind!” is thrown out be- 
cause her husband accepted a Nazi decoration we see 
the absurdity of the whole business of suppression. 
When Communist books are excluded we do not see 
it so clearly. The fact is that suppression of pub- 
lications and the exclusion of books from libraries is 
un-American, and dangerous. It opens doors to all 
the absurdities and injustices attendant upon a 
Nazirégime. It is unfair to readers who are intelligent 
enough to want to investigate all sides of questions. 

We are moved to these reflections by a para- 

graph in the Nofrontier News Service headed “A 
Public Library Fires a Shot for Democracy.” 
It says: 


Even in the vaunted democracies, public libraries 
are not always free from suppression, censorship, and 
one-sided treatment of controversial issues. Not so the 
public library in Des Moines, whose board of trustees 
has set forth basic policies governing a free public li- 
brary to serve the best interests of their city and its 
citizens. 

Reading matter is to be selected without reference 
to race or nationality, political or religious views of the 
writers, and all sides of controversial questions shall 
be represented equally; library meeting rooms are 
available on equal terms to all organized non-profit 
groups for open meetings to which no admission is 
charged and from which no one is excluded. 

ne i 


WHAT THE HAVE-NOTS HAVE NOT 


ERMANY, Italy, and Japan used to be called the 
“have-not’”’ nations. A superficial glance at the 
contemporary scene seems to indicate that the 

term is no longer applicable. For today these nations 
have the Saar, Austria, the better parts of Czecho- 
slovakia, Ethiopia, Spain, and large slices of China. 
They have more men under arms, more armaments, 
more terribly efficient instruments of destruction, than 
the makers of the Treaty of Versailles ever imagined 
in their wildest nightmares. They have far greater 
military prestige than the democracies. 

All these things the Berlin, Rome, Tokyo, rulers 
have. In spite of it all, they are still the have-not 
nations because they have some other things which 
mean they have not the stable basis of nationhood. They 
They 
have too many relatives of people in concentration 
camps. They have too many friends of people who 
have relatives in concentration camps. Consequently 
they have to have too many people suspiciously watching 
too many other people. They have too many political 
exiles. They have too much unspoken and suppressed 
bitterness in the hearts of too many of their own 
subjects. Finally, they all have great masses of people 
who do not want to go to war. 

The other day a shot rang out in a street of Rome. 
The people of the democracies do not and probably 
will not know exactly whom the shot was fired at or 
who was hit. At first, news reports said an assassin 
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had attempted the life of Mussolini and hit one of his 
officers. Later the official Italian government an- 
nouncement said that a ‘“demented’”’ man had fired 
on a policeman in the street in which Mussolini lives, 
but that I] Duce was not on the scene. We accept 
the explanation of Rome with the reservations made 
necessary by the source, and remembering that there 
are hundreds of thousands of people in and out of the 
dictator countries who have that peculiar form of 
dementia which is persistent and undying opposition 
to totalitarianism. 

“And though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not love I am nothing.’’ Whimsical? 
Idealistic? And therefore irrelevant to this world of 
power politics? Who and what and where was the 
most hated and feared man in the world a short 
twenty-five years ago? He was Wilhelm II, German 
Emperor, commander of the finest military machine 
of his time, astride Europe, prophesying unending 
glory through power, strong in his faith in that power. 
Who and what and where is that once feared and hated 
man today? He is nothing but a friendless, harmless 
old man in exile at Doorn. 

The totalitarian dictators may dragoon their 
unwilling masses into long and destructive wars in the 
years just ahead. Those wars will spell their doom. 
For dictators rule by brutal murder of the opposing 
minority and brutal suppression of the majority. The 
one great essential which they therefore have not is the 
spontaneous love and loyalty of their subjects. 

| pa » ba Oe 


* * 


A SERIOUS QUESTION FOR PATRIOTS 


E used to hear a great deal about “taking the 
V \) profits out of war.”’ We believe we ought to 
be hearing a great deal now about taking 
the profits out of national defense. If we need all the 
ships and airplanes and guns for national defense 
which the experts are asking for, should we not be 
thinking now, before we begin to spend, about every 
possible economy consistent with safety? We should, 
of course. This, if we think clearly, involves the 
question, “Why should anyone make a profit from 
national defense measures?” We do not believe any 
individual or corporation should make such a profit. 
Now by profit we do not mean good wages, reasonable 
payment for material, reasonable and necessary ex- 
pense for overhead, or reasonable return on money 
invested. We mean what everybody knows and un- 
derstands as war profits. Such profits mean extra 
dividends, soaring stock prices, higher prices based 
not on cost and reasonable return on money in- 
vested, but on the current demand for war material. 
There have been such profits made in the past and 
such profits have led toward wars, as the Nye inves- 
tigation showed. Therefore if our national defense 
program is to be a real defense against war instead of a 
road to war, we must be about the business of re- 
stricting the profits on war materials. 
Why should anyone make large profits from na- 
tional defense measures? This is a question which 
should engage the immediate attention of all patriots 


and patriotic organizations. We respectfully sug- 
gest that the American Legion and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution give this matter some at- 


tention. 
Hane 


* * 


A WASHINGTON CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH 


T is not too early to begin to think about the 
General Convention to be held in Washington 
next October. It may seem a long way off to 

most of us working in our churches, but to many 
others it is just around the corner. Even at this 
date we can say with assured conviction that the 
next General Convention is going to be especially 
significant. We have seen the members of a large 
and conscientious program committee come together 
at Headquarters for several long sessions. We expect 
the committee will make some important announce- 
ments soon, for we know they are working out a pre= 
gram that will make the Convention unusually helpful 
for all church workers. 

We are concerned that there be a fully repre- 
sentative group, both laity and clergy, to profit by the 
program. We suggest to all our fellow churchmen 
that they begin now to plan for their minister and 
their lay delegates. We believe every church should 
pay its minister’s expenses to the General Convention. 
We believe this for two reasons—first, because with 
the low salaries and the many obligations of our 
ministers, they can ill afford to spend their own money 
to go to General Conventions, and second, because 
sending the minister to the Convention is a positively 
profitable investment for any local church. 

We suggest the formation of a Washington Con- 
vention committee in every church, the duties of 
which shall be to plan now ways and means of sending 
the minister and a full lay delegation to our October 
meetings. 

EEL. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

John Middleton Murry, the English author who 
abolished God in one of his books and started a new 
religion in which man was his own god, is now a candi- 
date for the priesthood in the Church of England, and 
says that the church is the only power that can stand 
up against the paganism that subordinates man to 
the state. 


In recommending Evelyn Underhill’s new book, 
“The Spiritual Life,” the reviewer in The Friend says 
that this kind of book by a mystic is not an “escape 
mechanism, but a practical contribution to the solu- 
tion of problems that appear unsoluble.”’ 


Our educational system may be far from perfect, 
but young folks are at the business of learning, and 
when they themselves are the right sort a system has 
to be very poor to stop them. 


Real superiority in human beings seldom feels 
superior. The feeling usually is in inverse ratio to the 
reality. 
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The Essential Three* 


Frank Durward Adams 


“Tt (Christianity) has a stake in three basic con- 
ditions for the fulfillment of its central aim, which may 
be described as intellectual liberty, democracy and 
government by law.’—Hugh Vernon White, in “A 
Working Faith for the World.” 


AST Monday was notable for two reasons—a 
record snowstorm and a speech by Adolf 
Hitler. The storm got most of our attention 

just because inconveniences close at hand obscure 
great perils some distance away. If we had the right 
sense of proportion, even while we were shoveling 
paths from our homes and places of business out to 
what are normally streets and highways, our thoughts 
were busy with what was taking place in Berlin. We 
can dig our way through snowbanks, and we know 
that in due time they will melt and disappear. Can 
we be sure that the obstacle of which Hitler is a 
symbol can be dealt with as easily? 

I am not an alarmist, for I endeavor always to see 
things not as isolated phenomena but in their total 
relation to one another. Such a habit steadies one’s 
nerves and wards off hysteria. Yet I confess that 
there are moments in these days when something like 
panic overtakes me. I wonder how many of you are 
affected in the same way? If I could believe that 
you all are, and that Americans in general are, I should 
be greatly reassured. I should know then that the 
peril which is the cause of my panicky moments is to 
be averted, that though a thousand fall at our side and 
ten thousand at our right hand, it shall not come 
nigh unto us. But I do not have that reassurance, 
and that is why I feel the urge to blow a trumpet in 
Zion. 

When you looked out of your window last Mon- 
day morning you saw a world blanketed deep in snow. 
You were hemmed in by it on every hand. When you 
started to dig your way out the chief difficulty was to 
find some place to deposit the snow you were moving, 
some place where it would not prove an even greater 
obstruction. That which we describe as the demo- 
cratic part of the world is in a like situation today. 
It is encircled by a steadily tightening ring of totali- 
tarianism. 

Think of ourselves, our own nation. On the 
west is Japan, an empire frankly ruled by a military 
dictatorship. On the east are Italy, Germany and 
Russia. On the south is Mexico, always doubtful 
and never more doubtful than now, while farther 
south are some twenty other nations all more or less 
impregnated with the totalitarian spirit and practice. 

Yes, we have the buffer of the Pacific on the west 
and the Atlantic on the east, and beyond the Atlantic 
the cushion of France; Britain and a string of smaller 
nations. But wiser men than I are persuaded that 
these nations will prove broken reeds. We dare not 
lean upon them. France is now menaced in the rear 
by the fascist occupation of Spain, with Britain 
scarcely less imperiled. One can readily understand 


*A sermon preached: in Unity- Universalist Church, Oak 
Park, Illinois, Sunday, February 5, 1939. - 


the sheer desperation of the freedom-loving citizens 
of those two nations when they perceive how the 
fumbling policies of their half-terrorized prime minis- 
ters permitted the jaws of this great nutcracker to 
close in upon them. 

It has come to this, or will come very soon. When 
the Armageddon of liberty is fought—as inevitably it 
must be fought—America will have to bear the brunt 
of it. It is idle to expect any great help or support 
from what we have been wont to call the democracies 
of Europe. Idler still to think of ourselves as.a kind 
of sheltered rearguard in the impending struggle. 
What we have always thought of as “our splendid 
isolation”’ has, ironically enough, made us the focus 
of the last and greatest resistance. 

That is what I am concerned to have Americans 
realize.. We are encircled and besieged by a political 
ideology that holds everything free and democratic 
in open contempt. It scorns, derides and flouts free- 
dom. It is committed unalterably to the policy of 
stamping out freedom and laying the whole world 
under the heel of irresponsible dictatorship. The dic- 
tators understand well enough that America is the 
great stronghold which they must finally capture— 
by direct assault or by indirection. They are only 
biding their time until the more immediate obstacles 
are cleared away. 

That sounds alarming, doesn’t it?. It7zs alarming. 
It isn’t what you like to hear; it isn’t what I like to 
say. It is not at all what you hear from those be- 
fuddled prophets who cry peace, peace, where there is 
no peace. But the menace of the situation can be 
largely averted, or forestalled, if we are awake to it 
and diligent to preserve the fundamentals of our demo- 
cratic freedom. And in this I am thinking not of 
political freedom alone, but of religion, of Christianity, 
and specifically of that interpretation of Christianity 
which is peculiar to those whom we call liberals. 

I offer no apology for taking as my text a trench- 
ant sentence from Hugh Vernon White’s epoch- 
making book, but I do hasten to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to him for new stimulus and a new in- 
sight into the whole matter of our Christian faith as it 
relates to the present age. As that text points out, 
the three conditions essential to the preservation and 
extension of our political and religious freedom are 
intellectual liberty, democratic procedure, and govern- 
ment by law—constitutional law, that is, in contradis- 
tinction to the whims or proclamations of dictators. 

If we knew what intellectual liberty. is worth, 
how we should prize it! But we have always had it, 
so we cannot know what it is worth. Freedom to 
think! That implies, of course, free access to the 
sources of information. It means books written by | 
men who are free to express their views, books printed 
on a free press and distributed to the people without 
interference. It means free libraries, free newspapers 
and magazines, free schools, and freedom to impart 
in those schools such knowledge as our children need 
to make them competent to understand and exercise 
the freedom into which they were born.. w 
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When a dictator sets out to enslave a people his 
first point of attack is always the press. He muzzles 
that first. Nothing may be published except what 
the régime permits or provides. Such truth as is 
printed is partial and distorted, twisted and inter- 
preted in such a way as to serve the ends of the dic- 
tator. (Yes, I am aware that we are not wholly 
without something like that in America!) The press 
becomes the tool of propaganda, and nothing contrary 
to it is suffered to be spoken. Books which incur the 
wrath of those in power, either because of their author- 
ship or what they contain, make bonfires in the public 
square. Any voice raised in protest or criticism is 
silenced forthwith. 

Freedom not only of research and thought, but 
freedom to speak one’s own convictions. Next to a 
free press in any civilized land, pulpit and platform 
are the symbols of liberty. So the second point of 
attack in a dictatorship is religion—the church—es- 
pecially that kind of religion and church which is 
built upon freedom of thought, conscience and ex- 
pression. 

If a church will make peace with the dictator, 
support his claims, or at least refrain from teaching 
anything that might conflict with political authori- 
tarianism, it is suffered to exist. In Russia the people 
are free to “worship,” but the priest may not speak 
any word which might be construed as ‘‘political.’’ 
In Germany, only those ministers and priests are sent 
to concentration camps who dare lift up their voices 
against state interference with religion. Rabbis, of 
course, are imprisoned on general principles because 
they are Jews. 

Such a church as ours, and the faith it enshrines, 
could exist nowhere except in a democracy. Just be- 
cause it deals with life here and now, life as it finds 
expression not only in the individual soul but in social, 
political and economic relationships. Consider some 
of its fundamentals. The supreme worth of every 
human personality! How the dictators guffaw at 
that! Nothing has worth but the state, and the dic- 
tator is the state. The authority of truth known or to 
be known! Authority bides only in the whim or 
scheme of I] Duce. The power of men of good will! 
Good will isa sign of weakness. Only the mailed fist 
has power. 

The very soul of authentic Americanism is in- 
stinct in our liberal churches. How I wish I could 
burn that truth into the hearts of our people! To me 
it is not just a coincidence that John Murray and 
George Washington were contemporaries, not con- 
temporaries only but friends and fighters for precisely 
the same cause, albeit from slightly different angles. 
When authentic Americanism goes out, we go out. 
And when we go out, authentic Americanism is dead. 
Proclaim that from the housetops, and especially to 
those tired, indifferent or complacent liberals who say 
that there is nothing left for our church to do, now 
that all the churches have become liberal. 

One of the conditions of mental health is that the 
individual shall have some normal, free channel 
through which his emotional and rational convictions 
can find expression. To inhibit, repress or suppress 
what is in the mind is to create a disorder which 
eventually breaks out in some abnormal form, even 


perhaps as insanity. The same law obtains, to a con- 
siderable degree at least, in the social group. 

What people think and feel, the convictions to 
which they have come through thinking and feeling, 
must express themselves in action if there is to be a 
healthy society. Such action, of course, must be sub- 
ject to certain checks and balances if we are to escape 
disorder and mob violence. Individual opinions must 
be weighed against other individual opinions. Con- 
cessions must be made here and there until some 
course of action can be agreed upon by the majority. 
And when you have that kind of set-up you have a 
democracy. Such action is democratic action. And it 
is free action in the sense that it represents the con- 
sidered, unhampered and unterrorized will of the 
majority. 

This is the second essential element if we are to 
preserve and maintain our political and religious 
freedom—democratic procedure. We must be free 
not only to think and speak, but free to act in line 
with our free thinking. And, since that freedom is 
conceded to all, the action must be democratic, that 
is, it must be action agreed upon co-operatively after 
due counsel and deliberation. It must be a consensus. 
Not always, let us admit, of the best opinion, but if it is 
truly democratic it will represent the majority opinion. 
Such action then becomes the modus vivendi,. the 
platform, the policy upon which the whole group 
moves along together. 

Again it may be said that this is a thing so close 
to us, so familiar because we have always had it, that 
we fail to appreciate it. Let it be granted that we 
do not have a pure democracy. That is impossible, 
I suppose, when the group is larger than can be 
reached by the human voice. Let it be granted that 
it is subject to many abuses, that it is slow, cumber- 
some and not always wholly intelligent. But we here 
in America have come the nearest to it of any people 
since the tiny city-states of Greece. And every elec- 
tion we hold after a political campaign, whether it be 
to select a board of trustees for the local church, mem- 
bers of the local school board, or a president of the 
United States, is a demonstration of the democratic 
principle. There are rival candidates in the field, and 
the citizen votes for the one who most nearly repre- 
sents his views. Of course it isn’t perfect in its opera- 
tion. Of course it is still an ideal. But it is an ideal 
which we must suffer no arbitrary power to interdict, 
no mental laziness to neglect, no social indifference to 
imperil. It is the open road of political democracy, 
and we must keep it open at every cost. 

In totalitarian states this right is non-existent. 
Any semblance of it in the form of general elections is 
only a mockery. Only one party is allowed, the party 
set up and dominated by the dictator. Everybody 
must belong to that party—or else! The dictator makes 
the issues. The people must vote right on those issues 
—or else! Only one set of candidates is up for election. 
The voter has no choice—and he balks at his peril. 
The whole idea of democratic will or expression is de- 
rided and spit upon. 

That is what totalitarian rule means. That is the 
thing which is today insinuating itself over the whole 
face of the earth. It has a certain immediate, arrogart 
efficiency, it is true. It works—perforce! But if, in 
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some isolated instance, it represents a policy which 
promotes the material welfare or physical comfort of 
the people, it is at a cost too staggering to contemplate. 
Eventually, and in essence, it means spiritual sub- 
mission and slavery. 

The third element, if we are to conserve and en- 
large our freedom, is government by law. But let us 
understand what we mean by the term law. In Ger- 
many, Hitler’s word is law; in Italy, it is whatever II 
Duce chooses to proclaim; before long, no doubt, in 
Spain it will be the word of Generalissimo Franco. 
And to all this we take exception. Law in America is of 
a different sort. In America, law is a set of rules 
enacted by the elected representatives of the people. 
And those rules must be in conformity with the spirit, 
if not always the exact letter, of a written constitution 
which is the groundwork of all our laws. That is a very 
different thing from the whim, caprice or brainstorm of 
a dictator. 

I do not mean to imply that the ukase of Herr 
Hitler, for example, is always a brainstorm, a caprice, 
or even a whim. Sometimes it is extremely clever. 
Frequently it indicates political acumen of a very high 
order. But if, as often happens, a dictator does have a 
brainstorm, the unfortunate people of his realm are 
without defense or recourse. No court or written con- 
stitution brings him to book. He is supreme. 

This is a point which cannot be stressed too 
strongly. Americans may well be sensitive where the 
Constitution is concerned. I wish sometimes that our 
sensitiveness were a little more intelligent just as I often 
wish that the ordinary man’s reverence for the Bible 
rested upon a knowledge of what it contains rather 
than upon a superstitious fetishism. But we can afford 
to put up with some aberrations for the sake of the 
thing itself. 

Despite its want of what is sometimes virtuously 
called “efficiency,” despite the fact that its method of 
procedure is rather slow, blundering and often a bit 
rough-and-tumble, the constitutional way is the only 
way yet devised by which the democratic process can 
function and maintain itself. Quite unconsciously we 
Americans follow that method in all our group activities. 
Our church has a written constitution; so has our 
young people’s society. The first thing we do in set- 
ting up a new organization is to draft a constitution 
and by-laws. Frequently it goes no farther than that, 
for we are inveterate organizers. But the gesture is 
significant. It is our instinctive democratic reaction. 
And it gives the committee something to do of real 
value in training for citizenship. 

This form of government provides also for changes 
and amendments as the need for them arises, but such 
changes must be enacted only as the laws are enacted, 
by the will of the people themselves and by methods 
prescribed in the Constitution itself. Slow? Yes, too 
slow sometimes, and we grow impatient. But therein 
lies our security. Nothing ill-considered or half-baked 
can be put over as long as the people are awake. 

He is foolish, or at least poorly informed, who 
maintains that our democratic institutions are perfect 
or flawless. Such condition awaits the evolution of a 
perfect human race. But men who are intelligent and 
unprejudiced, and without selfish personal ambitions, 
agree that they are the best thus far devised for con- 


serving human freedom and the promotion of human 
welfare. True it may be that a benevolent despotism 
is the best form of government. But try to find a despot 
who is always benevolent! If there should be one— 
and the possibility is admitted—he never has an im- 
mediate successor. A despot may change his mind in 
an hour. A constitution can be changed too. But 
not in an hour! And not until the majority of the 
people have had time to change their minds. 

Intellectual liberty, democratic procedure, govern- 
ment by law! These are the bulwarks of our nation and 
of our religion, as they are the bulwarks of every na- 
tion and every religion that cherishes the spirit of free- 
dom. They must be stubbornly defended and per- 
sistently promoted if we are to survive. Are we suf- 
ficiently self-disciplined to do that? For be assured 
that if we do not submit to self-discipline we shall soon 
be disciplined aplenty by some dictator! 

I do not say that our defense of these principles 
will mean war. Not necessarily. But that man is pur- 
blind indeed who refuses or in any other way fails to 
acknowledge the possibility of it or to prepare himself 
materially and spiritually for it. Yet this much is 
certain. The more vigorously we defend these prin- 
ciples now, the more clearly we enunciate them, and 
the more faithfully we demonstrate them, the less 
likelihood is there that we shall be called upon to de- 
fend them on the field of battle. The tragedy of Europe 
is that the democracies have shilly-shallied, cringed and 
backed down repeatedly at critical moments when they 
should have stood firm and flung the challenge back into 
the dictators’ teeth. 

How shall we organize and set up our defense? 
How begin, if perchance any of us is not already on 
the way? Resist any move or gesture calculated to 
restrict our freedom of investigation, thought or ex- 
pression. If your newspaper—as it probably does!— 
suppresses a part of the news, or colors its news items 
and editorials in favor of some anti-social interest, 
protest. Let it be known that you recognize the black 
hand at work. 

Insist upon the democratic process by doing your 
full duty as a free member of every social group. to 
which you belong. Be intelligent, know the issues, and . 
vote. This includes your church, too. Don’t leave 
everything to a board of management, ‘then criticize 
them for failures due to your neglect. Attend the 
meetings, help choose your own officers and shape your 
own policies. 

Don’t abuse our freedom of speech by guttersnipe 
political talk or incitements to violence, but always as- 
sert your right to your opinion. And your opponent’s 
right, too. Be law-abiding, but never neglect to exer- 
cise your inalienable American right to agitate for the 
repeal of obnoxious laws or the enactment of better ones. 

The right of revolution itself is implicit in our 
political system if and when every other means of en- 
forcing the will of the people shall fail. pi 

Let the American people discipline themselves 
after this fashion for a few years! Let us who call our- 
selves liberals blaze the way! We have more at stake 
than any other group. Then we shall find that there is 
plenty yet for our Church todo. . 

And just in the measure that we do this will the 
threat or necessity of war be averted. 
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What the Bible Means to Me 
Rolland E. Wolfe 


HE Bible is the most interesting book that ever 
has come to my attention. But it was not 
always so. At successive periods of my life, 

_the Bible had various meanings. What it means to 
me now cannot adequately be understood unless I 
tell how it came to mean this to me. 

In the early years of my life, the Bible did not 
have much appeal. I was distressed because it seemed 
to be a book of pessimism. As interpreted by my 
elders and most of the books I happened to read, the 
Bible spoke the message of man’s increasing degen- 
eracy. It was a proverb in my home community 
that ‘each generation grows weaker and wiser.” 
Man had become so perverted that God was no longer 
on speaking terms with him as in Bible times. In 
ancient times man had been so good that God al- 
lowed him to live almost a thousand years. But he 
became so corrupt that the years of his life have been 
reduced to a maximum of three score and ten. For- 
merly God showed Himself mighty in miracles. But 
now man is so hopeless that God apparently does not 
think it wise to go to the bother of performing any. 

I was told that there would be wars and rumors of 
wars. The great battle of Armageddon, with blood 
reaching the horses’ bridles, was just around the cor- 
ner. Mention should be made also of the eternally 
burning flames of hell to which one might be consigned 
for such slight offense as calling another individual a 
fool. I knew that the prophetic books were reputed to 
contain a blueprint of the future. But since that 
would be abysmally dark, I was not interested in 
tracing the picture. Little use was made of the Gos- 
pels or the Sermon on the Mount, for the attention of 
my adult companions was on the supposed second 
coming of Jesus, for which they longed and prayed. 
As the prospect of this second coming never seemed 
very real to me, I settled down in despair, lamenting 
that I had not been born in the good old days before 
man’s hopeless degeneracy had put an end to all op- 
portunity. The Bible was indeed a book of doom. 

In light of its use in pulpit and the segment of 
the religious press to which I had access, the Bible 
seemed to be a book of law and discipline, a monot- 
onous succession of proof texts. It was a book that was 
consulted in times of doctrinal controversy. ‘To one 
who was interested in life, it seemed to be a forbidding 
volume. I participated in using it in Sunday school 
class. But outside class, I cannot recall a single occa- 
sion on which I had sufficient interest to sit down and 
read the Bible. 

This ignoring of the Bible continued until the 
latter part of my senior year in college, when I read a 
book entitled “By an Unknown Disciple.” Its imag- 
inative approach caused me to see the Bible for the 
first time as a book of life and action. This, and sev- 
eral other factors, caused me to forsake the history and 
mathematics for which I had prepared. I resolved to 
enter the ministry. 

At theological school, I gained my first contact 


with liberal views and was fascinated by them. New 
attitudes toward the Bible played an important role 
in my thought transition. A thrilling period of 
questioning and discovery followed. It was for- 
tunate that I was in a liberal atmosphere during that 
time of intellectual crisis. 

During the first half of my theological course, 
my mind was occupied chiefly with a number of 
Biblical questions as I made the transition to new 
modes of thought. Was the Bible the revelation of 
God, spoken by God, and handed down from heaven 
in tablet form or through the passive channels of in- 
active minds? I came to see that instead of being a 
body of divine revelation, the Bible is the record of 
man’s increasing discovery of God. And instead of 
having one author, it was shown to represent the 
creative work of thousands of aspiring individuals 
over a period of centuries. 

I was always amazed as I read how God walked 
and talked with men in ancient times. How was this 
to be harmonized with the New Testament state- 
ment that ‘“‘no man hath seen God at any time’? I 
gradually became convinced that God acts and speaks 
to men today just as He did in ancient times. The 
difference comes in the way humans in various ages 
describe the divine workings. It was a great discovery 
when I began to comprehend that in ancient times all 
exalted thoughts were regarded as messages from the 
Deity. Whether people were told something new by a 
friend, whether they dreamed it, or whether they 
thought it out themselves, they invariably said that 
God told it to them. This realization is one of the 
most important keys for unlocking the Bible. Though 
the prophets thundered forth their “Thus saith the 
Lord,’’ we now know that He spoke to them in exactly 
the same way as He speaks to us. God is on just as 
good speaking terms with us as with the men of old. 

Then I also was called upon to settle my problems 
regarding the constant shortening of man’s length of 
life in light of the fact that in modern times the age of 
man is increasing. The key to this problem was not 
found until I turned to the study of early Assyrian 
history. There we learn that eight pre-historic kings 
ruled a combined period of 241,200 years, which means 
that their reigns averaged more than 30,000 years 
apiece. In comparison with this, the 969 years of 
Methuselah are insignificant. The answer to this 
apparently complex problem is in reality simple. 
Wherever we have man living much more than at 
present, we are in the realm of legend. In fact, the 
only place we have fabulous ages is in Genesis 1-11. 
It is significant that the heroes of these chapters are 
Assyrian rather than Israelite, and the setting is not 
in Palestine but in Mesopotamia. A_ historical 
approach shows that man has not grown constantly 
wiser but weaker. It is heartening to know that the 
length of life has if anything increased rather than 
decreased through the centuries. 

My other questions yielded to more simple 
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solution. Instead of lying in our future, I saw that 
the Battle of Armageddon was to take place on the 
Plain of Esdraelon in Palestine in the latter days of 
the Old Testament period. And as to the prophets, 
it became evident that they were simply the preachers 
and teachers of their day, with no more predictive 
ability than the good preachers and teachers of the 
present. I came to see that the belief in hell arose 
as a result of improper interpretation of texts in 
ancient times. Then the idea was developed by suc- 
cessive later writers to absurd proportions. Seeing 
that the belief in the second coming of Jesus rested 
upon a mistaken interpretation of his teachings, I 
resolved to make the most of his first coming. 

I also had to reckon with the traditional doctrine 
that all the Bible was on the same spiritual plane. 
Study showed that the very opposite is true. 
It has its valleys as well as mountain peaks. And 
there are varying grades of excellence between. The 
depths of the Bible are reached in the immorality and 
war stories of the early Old Testament. Some of the 
Bible is neither good nor bad, but just neutral in so 
far as spiritual values are concerned. At the other 
extreme, we have the mountain peaks of spiritual 
attainment such as the 23rd Psalm, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Golden Rule, Paul’s poem on love in 
1 Corinthians 138, and the Lord’s Prayer. I came to see 
that we reap the values of the Bible as we search out 
the more excellent portions and make them ours. 

By these processes of growth I came to see that 
the Bible is in reality not a book of despair but a book 
of hope, pointing the way toward a glorious future for 
humanity. I lost my fear of it as I became fascinated 
with its contents. It was no longer a book of drab 
monotony. I began to see that here I had access to 
a collection of writings of great variety. It reminded 
me of a diamond with its various facets. From what- 
ever angle it was viewed, new beauty became evident. 

By my last year in theological school, I was 
attracted so much by the modern approach to the 
Bible that I permitted preparation for the parish 
ministry to take second place. I resolved to devote 
my life to Biblical studies that I might assist in 
bringing to people a better understanding of this mis- 
understood book. As I look back, I regard that as the 
most important decision of my life. 

I was amazed to discover that the greatest 
amount of scholarship in any single field of knowledge 
has been devoted to the Old Testament. And the 
New Testament is second in the copiousness of its 
literature. The tragedy is that so much of that 
literature is worthless, written from the dogmatic 
point of view which prevailed in the sects to which the 
respective writers belonged. I came to see that the 
Bible is abused as is no other book. It has been all 
things to all men. The conservative finds it a book 
of fundamentalist religion. The liberal regards it as 
the magna carta of liberalism. The Catholic asserts 
that it is the constitution of the hierarchy. Even the 
free-thinker claims it as his own. These and other 
differences of interpretation are caused by people 
looking at the book through glasses colored by their 
piejudices. So the interpretations of the Bible have 
come to differ as widely as the prejudices of the in- 
dividuals or groups who approach it. I gained an 


admiration for those scholars who put aside their own 
prejudices and succeed in viewing and interpreting 
the Bible as it really is. The eleven years which have 
elapsed since that time have been spent in this type 
of Biblical study and teaching. 

There are three approaches to the Bible which I 
have found especially fruitful. When I am in a his- 
torical mood, I look upon the Bible as a book of his- 
tory. It has often been said by the sophisticated that 
the Bible is a collection of legends and folk tales. As 
recently as ten years ago a type of pretentious critic 
loved to cause a sensation by declaring that Moses 
never existed. Sometimes they became so bold as to 
assert that even the life of Jesus was a myth. For- 
tunately, that movement of undiscriminating nega- 
tivism has now been discredited. The results of 
archeology force us to credit the Bible as a book of 
history. In it we possess documents covering more or 
less completely the period from Abraham to the close 
of New Testament times. Even the patriarchal 
narratives are recognized now as being essentially 
accurate scenes from remote antiquity. Thucydides 
and Herodotus have been credited generally as the 
first historians. But long before these Greeks there 
were real historians in Israel. The only notable ex- 
ception to the historicity of the Israelite stories is in 
Genesis 1-11 where we have pre-historic tales which 
were passed on from mouth to mouth in Mesopo- 
tamia. But even some of these reflect historical hap- 
penings. 

I look upon the Bible as an exceptionally valuable 
book of history because of the space of time covered 
by it, about two and a half thousand years. No other 
book with selected source materials covering such a 
vast period of time has emerged from antiquity. Its 
broadening influence cannot be estimated, for this is 
the only book of ancient history which comes into 
the hands of the ordinary person. But secular his- 
torians, the writers of ancient history, also must 
reckon with this invaluable collection of source ma- 
terials. No ancient history can be written without 
consulting it. 

When I am in a literary mood, I look upon the 
Bible as a body of great literature. It is a collection 
of the best of the national literature of the Hebrew 
people. Many of its books have a high literary quality 
such as seldom was equaled in the literatures of ancient 
times. Since the Hebrews were prohibited by their 
law from participating in art, sculpture, or the stage, 
the whole genius of the Hebrew people flowered forth 
in their literature. 

The Bible is characterized by literary diversity. 
There are books of prose narrative which are primarily 
historical. But about two-thirds of the Old Testa- 
ment is poetry. The highly impassioned utterances of 
the reformers whom we call the prophets were cast 
for the most part in the form of didactic verse. The 
remainder of the Old Testament is in lyrical poetry — 
which was sung to musical accompaniment. Job is a 
philosophic drama, devoted to the riddle of suffering. 
Ecclesiastes gives the delicious humor and the mild 
satire of the gentle cynic. The wise sayings of an- 
tiquity have been gathered together into the book of 
Proverbs. The religious songs of Israel were grad- 
ually collected, by temple choirs, into the five hymn 
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books which constitute the book of Psalms. Popular 
love songs and wedding selections are found in the 
Song of Songs. Lamentations is a group of wailing 
songs. There are even books of historical fiction such 
as the story of Jonah. 

In the Gospels we have the parables of Jesus, 
among which are found the finest short stories ever 
written. The Gospel of John gives a series of early 
Christian sermons preached in the church at Ephesus 
by John the Elder. The synoptic Gospels and Acts 
give a history of Jesus and the founding of the Chris- 
tian Church. In the latter half of the New Testament 
there are many letters. It finally closes with the 
record of a dream, which we call an apocalypse. All 
of these major types of literature, and many minor 
forms, are found within this book which we call our 
Bible. In fact, every type of literature which is known 
‘today is contained in this ancient book. 

But the Bible is no longer a book of Hebrew liter- 
ature exclusively. As a result of the untiring labors 
of multitudes of scholars, this collection of sixty-six 
books has been translated into many languages. Two 
of these translations into European tongues have 
‘been so excellent that they have become literary clas- 
sics in their own right. Luther’s Bible established a 
standard of German style and inspired the merging of 
Germanic dialects into the type of literary German 
which has prevailed since his day. In England, the 
King James version established new standards of 
literary style so as to inaugurate an era of English 
letters. The Bible is the key to English literature. 
Shakespeare, Browning, Milton, and many other 
English masters cannot be understood unless one is 
familiar with the Bible. Otherwise the significance of 
their many Biblical allusions escapes one. These 
English masters drank deep of the spirit of the Bible. 
The King James version of the Bible and the works of 
Shakespeare are the two great classics of the English 
language. The day has now arrived when the Bible 
is studied in the English departments of most colleges 
and universities as one of the great literary classics. 

In addition to the historical and the literary, 
there is a third approach to the Bible, the religious. 
This is the one in which I am most interested per- 
sonally. The uniqueness of the Israelites lay in their 
discovery of high moral and religious principles in ad- 
vance of other near-by nations. While historians have 
gone to the Bible because of its history and the lit- 
erary-minded have been attracted by its literature, 
‘the great masses of mankind have been drawn to it 
because of its religious values. Probably no transla- 
tion has ever been made except with this motive of 
making its religious values accessible to people of 
other tongues. 

What would the history of the Western world have 
been if the Bible had not survived? Long before the 
Christian era, the religions of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Philistia, Ammon, Moab, and Phenicia had passed 
out of existence. The religions of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome likewise were soon to fall into oblivion. Of all 
the faiths of the Occident and nearer Orient, the re- 
ligion of the Hebrews alone has survived. The 
exalted ethical traditions fostered by these people have 
found expression in the three great religions which 
took their birth in the eastern Mediterranean coast- 


lands, Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism. 
These find common ground, somewhat of a bond of 
unity, in the Bible, especially the Old Testament. 
In order to avoid religious illiteracy, everyone ought 
to know something of the rootage of his religion. The 
study of the Bible supplies not only this but also en- 
ables us to avoid in the future some of the tragic 
experiments of the past. 

As I approach it, I feel like Moses before the 
burning bush. I feel that I am standing on holy 
ground. Rightly have people called it a sacred vol- 
ume, a holy book, and the land on which it was pro- 
duced the Holy Land. When understood in an un- 
dogmatic sense, these expressions adequately de- 
scribe what the Bible means to me. 

One of my greatest interests in the Bible lies in 
tracing the origin and development of religious ideas. 
Here it is possible for one to do his own detective work, 
tracing elusive ideas and customs from age to age, 
observing where they arise, how they grow, and how 
they change as time goes on. This type of original 
search is more interesting to me than any detective 
story I have ever read. In the Bible itself, many of 
these ideas can be run through the two and a half 
thousand years covered by it. The resulting historical 
view is usually quite different from the dogmatic view 
which we have inherited, and for the most part ac- 
cepted, from Catholicism. 

One can see the gods of wood, stone, and springs 
give way to Yahweh, the national god of the Hebrews. 
Then we see this man-like god disappear in favor of a 
grander conception as Second Isaiah conceived of an 
exalted monotheistic deity, the creator and sustainer 
of the world. With Jesus he became the god of love, 
the heavenly Father. 

In moral and social standards, one likewise can 
observe upward trends. At the beginning of the Bible 
(Gen. 4), the ideal of seven-fold revenge is glorified. 
After some centuries this was softened to the ideal of 
an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Finally, 
Jesus came with the statement that one should forgive 
seventy times seven, that one should love his enemies, 
and should offer no resistance even to him who is evil. 

It is a source of regret to me that so little is done 
by way of memorizing some of the gems of our re- 
ligion. I have memorized certain psalms, the thir- 
teenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, and portions of the 
Sermon on the Mount. These great passages are with 
me all the time. I repeat them as I go to sleep at 
night. In various times of need, the appropriate one 
comes to mind as somewhat of a fatherly adviser. 
They are also of value in ministering to others. In 
leading worship services, repeating passages by mem- 
ory is far more effective than any reading can be. 
Perhaps in times past we have laid too much stress 
upon memory. But now we have drifted to the other 
extreme. 

The supreme meaning of the Bible and all its re- 
ligious values are bound up significantly in the per- 
sonality and life of Jesus. His teachings are the 
finest we know. ‘Their timeless validity is due to the 
fact that he gave neither a set of laws nor a code of 
ethics. He enunciated principles of life. Our ances- 
tors erred in insisting that the Bible is an infallible 
law, covering all.questions of life. Laws grow obso- 
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lete with changed conditions but principles of life en- 
dure. The principles enunciated by Jesus, such as 
brotherhood, love, forgiveness, etc., probably will be 
valid to the end of time. 

So I spend my days, devoting the majority of my 
wakeful hours to Biblical study. According to my ex- 


perience, the farther I delve into the Bible the more I 
discover which is new and profitable. In my personal 
life, it is an inexhaustible source of inspiration and 
spiritual refreshment. To me it is indeed the book 
of books. I say with the Psalmist, “It is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path.”’ 


Characters in the Tales of a Wayside Inn 


IV— Five Generations of Howes and. Their Tavern 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Il 


LL the Howes of a later time were especially 
proud of Colonel Ezekiel Howe, a grandson of 
Samuel, who inherited the Inn from his father 

David and who was a leader in the fight at Concord 
on the 19th of April in 1775. 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


Ezekiel Howe marched in command of two companies 
of Sudbury men. In 1775 he was lieutenant-colonel 
of the 4th Regiment of the Middlesex County militia 
of which James Barrett of Concord was colonel. 
(In 1776 he was promoted to the full colonelcy.) When 
he came in sight of Colonel Barrett’s house and saw 
the signs of conflict he said: “If any blood has been 
shed, not one of the rascals shall escape.’”’ With the 
men of Sudbury he helped chase the British back to 
Boston. It was Colonel Ezekiel who added to the 
Inn and gave it the general appearance that it bears 
today. It was he who in 1746 put up the “Sign of 
the Red Horse.”’ As always with strong characters 
traditions cluster about his name. The Genealogy of 
the Howe Family, by Martin Lovering, is authority 
for this story: ‘‘While the siege of Boston was on, 
General Howe asked permission to go out to Sudbury 
and Marlboro to call on his relatives, said trip to be 
taken under escort and with a white flag. It was ar- 
ranged, but the visit was not to be published. The two 
brothers, William and Richard, went and made a plea 
to the Howe families to remain loyal to King George 
the Third. This was in accord with the instructions 
the king had given them. They failed: not one of that 
line forsook the American Cause.”’ 

Another tradition brings George Washington to 
the Inn while Colonel Ezekiel was landlord. We can 
be certain that Washington never visited all the places 
or inns associated with his name, but to back up this 
tradition we have the undisputed fact that Washing- 
ton traveled that famous Post Road on his trip to New 
England when he was President. He went from 
Marlboro to Boston and stopped at Weston to dine 
with one of his colonels in the war. Might he not 
have stopped to lunch with another of his veterans at 
the Sign of the Red Horse? At least one who knows 
of his interest in noble trees does not strain his imagi- 
nation as he pictures the “Father of His Country” 
looking up with especial interest at the famous old oaks 
around the Inn. These are the trees that Agassiz 
said “‘might be over one thousand years old.” 


A friend well versed in the history writes me 
from the Wayside Inn under date of February 13, 
1939, as follows: 

““A well-known character of the Inn in the time 
of Ezekiel Howe was Ponto, the Negro dwarf slave. 
He is also called Pompey and Portsmouth. It is said 
that he had been bought in Portsmouth, N. H. He 
slept in a bunk in the attic, a wooden box-like affair 
on high legs. He is pictured as a timid little fellow, 
‘often hiding under a low shelf in the hallway when 
strangers were present.’ Another account says: 
‘where blazed the logs hewn by the unruly Pompey.’ 
When the law was put into effect abolishing slavery 
in Massachusetts, Colonel Howe told Ponto that he 
was free. He replied, ‘No, Massa, you have had the 
meat and now you may pick the bones.’ ”’ 

Colonel Ezekiel left Ponto ‘“‘subject to the order” 
of his wife, ‘as he may be necessary in assisting her 
about the house.” 

A son of Colonel Ezekiel Howe, Lieutenant Ezekiel 
Howe of Framingham, fought in the battles of Sara- 
toga and was severely wounded. In danger of death, 
he bought a silver watch of a British officer for thirty 
silver dollars and ordered it sent home to his be- 
trothed in case he died. ‘Thereby,’ writes Mrs. C. 
Van D. Chenoweth, ‘also succoring his enemy.” 
He recovered, brought the watch home, married the 
girl and lived to old age. 

Adam Howe, the fourth owner of the Red Horse 
Tavern, was something of a genealogist and took pride 
in looking up his ancestors in England and America, a 
taste shared by his son Lyman, the landlord of the 
Tales. In the days of Adam Howe both the tavern 
and the farm attached to it were operated successfully. 
Adeline Lunt in Harpers Magazine for August, 1880, 
describes Adam as “painstaking and prosperous.” 
“His broad acres,” she says, “stretched through 
meadow and woodland for miles away. His good wife, 
with ample force of male and female accessories, con- 
ducted the ménage, and their two sons, Lyman and 
Adam, and one daughter, Jerusha, made up the per- 
fect family picture.’ At the Inn of today we can 
sleep in Jerusha’s chamber. The name suggests a 
rather stern and forbidding type of female, but she 
was called the belle of Sudbury. She was gentle, 
musical, educated in a fashionable finishing school, 
and greatly beloved. Her parents and brothers al- 
ways shielded her. Apparently she held herself above 
the rougher kind of country people, and never did 
much work around the tavern except to weave linen, 
in which she was an expert. 

George W. Hunt, postmaster of South Sudbury, 
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in an- interview before his death, says that Jerusha 
Howe was one of the founders of the library of the 
town and left one thousand dollars for its maintenance. 
He also throws light upon a sad chapter in her history. 
He says: “She had been engaged to marry an English- 
man. He went home to conclude arrangements for 
the wedding but was never heard of afterwards. Miss 
Howe never married and died at the Inn.” 

Adam, son of Adam and her brother, was a gentle 
type also, who went out of his head when his bride- 
to-be died before the wedding and after his new house 
near the Inn was all ready for her. In his enfeebled 
state, he fell a ready victim to a housekeeper at the 
tavern and married her. This serious “‘accident’’ soon 
ended him. 

Lydia Maria Child, whose stories and other 
writings helped make the nineteenth century in our 
country, and who died in 1880, wrote in her later 
years a charming account of a drive on a perfect day 
in early springtime to the old tavern, with her future 
‘husband. This was in 1828. Adam Howe was still 
alive. ‘Jerusha and her father and brothers treated 
us more like welcome friends than like travelers stop- 
‘ping ata tavern. It reminded me of Doctor Johnson’s 
remark that the best home that a man can have is a 
goodinn. I felt sorry to leave and looked back lovingly 
upon the patriarchal old dwelling standing in the midst 
of fertile fields encircled by 300 acres of woodland.” 

Jerusha waited on them at dinner. She seemed 


“like one who had never been young and gay.’”’ She 
looked “as if she took life very seriously,’ but her 
father said, “Jerusha is pure gold and her sober face 
was an index of a thoroughly honest and guileless 
character.” 

The article, which was published in the National 
Standard, describes how Jerusha came to visit the 
writer years later. ‘Her father was dead and I knew 
that she had troubles though she tried to hide them.”’ 

“Everything about the Inn degenerated from its 
ancient thriftiness and began to wear a shabby and 
disconsolate aspect. Jerusha died, debts accumulated, 
and finally the primitive old homestead with its fair 
acres of pasture and woodland passed into the hands 
of strangers.” The last statement is not entirely ac- 
curate, as it remained in the hands of Howe relatives 
until Edward R. Lemon bought the property in 1898. 

From the seventeenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, from the age of King Philip to the time of the 
Civil War, the Howes kept the tavern. Each time it 
went from father to son. Samuel had it for sixteen 
years, David for forty-four, Colonel Ezekiel for a 
full half-century, Adam for forty-four years and Lyman 
for twenty-one. 

About the Inn of today, so perfectly preserved 
and cared for, the traditions of the Howe family still 
cluster. Each landlord served faithfully his day and 
generation. Each belongs in the great company of 
the builders of the nation. 


“Positive Proof”? of Life After Death 


Harry Adams Hersey 


Mr. Hersey submits this reply to an inquiry from 
one of his correspondents prompted by publication in 
the Leader of an account of his address at a funeral. 

The Editor. 


NOTE that your curiosity was aroused by certain 
words in my recent tribute to the late Rev. Del- 
mar E. Trout, where I said that I am one of those 
who have positive proof that a life like his must go on 
forever in a heavenly country (by which I meant, of 
course, a state of continuous existence). You do not 
ask me to present such “proof” but say that you would 
like to be assured that I possess it. 

If I should present certain experiences of my 
brother and sister and notably an uncle of most re- 
markable psychic gifts, you might well discount them 
and attribute them to mal-observation, wishful con- 
viction, or to my being grossly deceived, as many 
even of the most honest and competent scientific in- 
vestigators have been, in certain instances. Even the 
eminent Sir Oliver Lodge, whose findings and convic- 
tions I accept, for the most part, is often high-hatted 
by the intelligentsia and called “spooky,” and Dr. 
Carrel, because of his book, “‘Man the Unknown,” is 
also slightingly referred to when he assigns plausi- 
bility or validity to the trance and some of its results. 
Certain persons are so fearful of surrendering intellec- 
‘tual respectability, so many have a “will not to be- 
lieve” anything beyond the usual field of the five senses, 
that nothing I could say from a personal standpoint 
would have weight. 

So I refer you to the one book (two volumes) 


which absolutely compelled me, as a man with a skep- 
tical but honest mind, to accept as positively proved 
the continuance of human personality beyond death, 
in a conscious, individual, recognizable state, capable 
of contact and communication with this world, on 
occasion, and of making its presence known beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, sometimes with great reason 
why it should do so, if possible, but quite as often when 
no reason whatever, so far as we can see, is discernible. 

You may recall that penetrating and capacious 
intellect embodied in the beloved scholar, friend and 
teacher, George Thompson Knight, professor of sys- 
tematic theology in Tufts Divinity School, in the days 
when it was known as such. Here was a man who had 
“sized up” in an astonishing fashion practically all 
that men had thought along theological lines, and all 
that they were thinking in his own day. His mind 
was so honest that he would not permit himself to deny 
that miracles, or seemingly supernatural events, could 
happen, simply because, perchance, he might have 
preferred to disbelieve in them, or because he could not 
easily accept the evidences. What he wished to know 
was, did such events happen. If the evidence was such 
that it would be accepted readily for any other sort of 
phenomena, then he would hold that we should at 
least give it very great weight and be willing to admit 
ignorance as to the “why and how,” even if we admitted 
the validity of the phenomena. Well, it was he who 
referred his students to the book to which I owe my 
“complete conversion”’ to belief in life beyond death as 
an established fact. That book was the great work of 
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F. W. H. Myers, “Human Personality and Its Survival 
of Bodily Death.” In these two volumes, and in their 
appendices in particular, is set forth an array of ex- 
periences, validated and documented in the most 
thorough manner, every person involved being inter- 
viewed separately, their testimony written down, often 
made upon legal affidavit (as I recall it). All sorts of 
persons, many of great learning and eminence, as well 
as many ordinary persons, are presented to corroborate 
experiences for which no other explanation is possible 
than the one they give, often (and this is worthy of 
special note) much against their inclination. Many 
were persons who had but a single experience; persons 
who had been hostile to the entire psychic field; above 
all, persons of such social or professional standing as to 
feel ashamed to confess any experience outside of the 
ordinary course. Cases cited in the body of the work 
are, in many instances, given in full detail in the ap- 
pendix. 

If this work is read with the same thoroughness and 
honesty of mind with which any great work in the field 
of physics or medicine or discovery is read, there can 
be but one of two possible results. The reader will say 
“The case is proved,” or, having a stubborn mind, will 
say “I will not believe it.” It is well to recall that 
Lyell, the greatest geologist of his age, a contemporary 
of Charles Darwin, held out in his opposition to Dar- 
winism for thirty years, and then announced that he 
could no longer reject it, and that the only reason he 
had not accepted it long ago was that it was “‘repug- 
nant to his feelings.”’ As if a man of science, or of in- 
tegrity of mind, had a right to let his ‘feelings’ cause 
him to reject evidence and proof! So, I am convinced, 
Myers failed to receive the recognition he deserved, 
fifty years ago, before psychical research and the in- 
vestigations by the late William James and Dr. Hyslop 
and others had become well known. 

A year ago I wrote to a distinguished modern 
professor in a great university who has been much in 
the public eye through his very recent and modern in- 
vestigations into telepathic and trance phenomena by 
the university laboratory method. Undoubtedly you 
have seen some of his results quite widely heralded, and 
‘some of them now in book form. I asked him why 
the great work of Myers, to which I have referred, was 
not at once accepted by the scientific world. He re- 
plied that it was ‘because it had the misfortune to 
appear at the height of nineteenth century material- 
ism.” (It was published cor. 1885.) That, I am sure, 
is the adequate explanation. 

I might go farther and refer you to the “shocking”’ 
and notable complete conversion of Dr. Minot J. 
Savage, aristocratic Boston Unitarian of the first 
water, forty years ago. His conversion was due to the 
fact that he received a purported communication from 
his dead son, informing him of a certain letter or docu- 
ment (Dr. Knight told us) of which the son alone had 
knowledge, and which he wished his father to take from 
his desk (described in detail) and destroy. Savage 
said that that was indisputable proof that his son’s 
mind still existed. Starting from that experience, as I 
recall Dr. Knight’s story, Savage made some personal 
investigations after the careful manner of Myers. 
You will find some of them described and documented 
in one or two small volumes by Minot J. Savage in the 


Boston Public Library, and possibly in others. One 
case in particular was concerned with the location by a 
Boston medium of the bodies of two young men in 
New Hampshire, who had gone to the station to meet 
their mother, and of whom no trace was found when 
the train arrived, and of whom no traces were found 
after days of search. No one could offer the slightest 
explanation or plausible theory; the most natural one 
being rejected because of the season of the year and the 
known aversion of one of the brothers to going on the 
water. No person on earth knew where those boys 
were. Buta Boston medium, interviewed by a friend 
of the family, described the case in minute and unusual 
detail, brought out facts known to no one in the com- 
munity, and told exactly where the bodies of the 
youths would be found. All this turned out as she had 
said it would. Savage got all the facts and kept them 
on file. The medium “said” she obtained the infor- 
mation from the spirit of the boys’ father. Of such a 
ease as this, if the facts are accepted, the “‘die-hards” 
offer but one explanation, I believe, one which it is 
more difficult to accept than the manifest one. I refer 
to the ‘‘cosmic reservoir” theory. As I understand 
that, it is that each event falls into the cosmic reservoir, 
from which psychics (mediums et al) can ‘dip it out” 
when required. If one must preserve his intellectual 
respectability, he may feel that he has done so if he 
prefers the ‘reservoir’ to the otherwise inevitable ex- 
planation. ; 

After reading Myers, or before doing so, it would 
be well to read “‘Phantasms of the Living,” by Edmund 
Gurney, a co-worker of Myers. Here in similar “‘fool- 
proof” detail are given scores of instances which prove 
to all, except the hopelessly stubborn, that, in this 
life at least, we have the power to appear at a distance 
from our actual bodily location, to speak, or at least to 
create the auditory illusion that we have done so, to 
communicate tragic or ordinary news, in fact, not 
only to prove that telepathy exists but to give it-such a 
“body”’ that, in the rarer instances, it is not discernible 
from the actual body, and is only known to be a “phan- 
tom”’ when it has been ascertained that the actual body 
was many miles away.. The cases where such experi- 
ences have occurred to the complete knowledge of 
several observers, and where at both the “receiving 
and the sending end’ the phenomena were comple- 
mentary and were validated in the most thorough 
manner, are among the rarer sort, but are presented in 
sufficient number to be notable and impressive. 

My personal opinion is that no theological pro- 
fessor, no scientist, no critic or doubter of any degree, 
has a right to toss the head or sniff this whole “‘business” 
outside the circle of respectful examination. If our 
theological students could read Myers and Gurney as 
thoroughly as I have read them repeatedly, they 
might find “immortality” not quite so. primitive and 
wishful a belief as they have supposed it to be. They 
might even come to the conclusion of an eminent man 
quoted by Dr. Worcester, to the effect that ‘“‘to the . 
student of psychical research, little in the New Testa- 
ment accounts offers difficulty.”” The General Theo- 
logical Library will furnish any minister in New England 
with the books to which I have referred, and will pay 
the postage both ways and let him retain the books 
five weeks. rt 
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DOUGLAS FRAZIER TO COME TO MALDEN 


HE chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Malden church, Paul D. Turner, announced 
on Saturday, March 4, that the Rev. Douglas 

Frazier of Caribou, Maine, has accepted a call to be- 
come minister of the First Parish in Malden, Uni- 
versalist, and will begin his ministry early in April. 
Mr. Frazier succeeds the Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
D. D., now minister of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church at Washington, D. C. 

Douglas Frazier comes to his new field of work 
with a background of nine years of preaching, the 
last six as the successful and beloved minister of the 


A native of 
Gouverneur, in northern New York, Mr. Frazier 
was educated in the public schools and high school of 
Gouverneur. He later attended Cazenovia Seminary, 


First Universalist Church of Caribou. 


from which he was graduated in 1928. He then 
studied at Asbury College, Wilmore, Kentucky, and 
for a time attended Syracuse University. He re- 
ceived the degree of B. S. from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity in 1932, and the degree of B. D. in 1986. 
From 1930 through 1933 he was student pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Henderson, New York. 

On October 25, 1933, Mr. Frazier married Helen 
Mulholland of Norwood, New York. Like her hus- 
band, Mrs. Frazier was graduated from St. Lawrence 
University in 1932, with the degree B. A. While a 
student she was an active parishioner of the First 
Universalist Church of Canton, New York. She was 


a member of the church choir and a worker in the 


_ church school. 


In November, 1933, Mr. Frazier became minister 
of our church in Caribou, Maine, where he has since 
remained. He is known in Caribou and the Aroostook 
country as a strong preacher and an able parish and 
community organizer. He was therefore sought out 
by many organizations as a speaker and worker. He 
has served as president of the local community men’s 
social organization, the Matoaka Club, and has been 
secretary of the Lions Club since its founding in 
Caribou in 1936. Much interested in boys’ work, 
Mr. Frazier has also served as Scoutmaster, com- 
mittee man and money-raiser for the Scouts. He is 
especially interested in young people and religious 
education. For several summers both Mr. and Mrs. 
Frazier have been active in the General Sunday 
School Association’s Ferry Beach Institute of Re- 
ligious Education, and Mr. Frazier is dean of the 1939 
Institute. During Mr. Frazier’s pastorate nearly 
one hundred members have been added to the Caribou 


church. | Hagh oda Oe 


* * * 


FOR RELIEF IN CHINA 


The Church Committee for China Relief has received the 
following telegram from the Shanghai Advisory Committee: 


‘Relief administration field gradually enlarging as 
missionaries reassume posts. Present weekly disburse- 
ments two American Committees about hundred 
thousand Chinese dollars should probably be doubled 
after March first. Impossible estimate daily death 
rate number actually dependent account ignorance 
large no man’s land. Anticipated rapid expansion dis- 
tress following April rise Yellow River seasonal ex- 
haustion food stocks. Hope remittances will maintain 
present balances to assure unrestricted use available 
administrative agencies.” 


Brief words, but to those who understand, packed tight 
with poignant meaning! 

‘Relief administration field gradually enlarging as mis- 
sionaries resume posts.’’ In many places the misisonaries never 
left their posts, but stood by, the one refuge during the dark 
days of destruction and occupation. Some of these are now 
beginning to be able to establish communication with the outside 
world. In other sections these missionaries were not allowed to 
stay, but gradually as the enemy ceased its vigilance, were driven 
out or passed on to further destruction elsewhere, they have 
seeped back to help as best they may. The limit of the material 
help these devoted friends can give is the limit of their grants 
from the Advisory Committee, and these are limited only by our 
contributions here in America. 

“Present weekly disbursements two American Committees 
should probably be doubled after March first.”” The American 
Advisory Committee in Shanghai is composed of American 
business men and missionaries resident there. It makes alloca- 
tions to local relief organizations and union committees in all 
parts of China. They have never had sufficient funds to meet 
all the requests and it is a heart-breaking task to decide which 
cases of dire need are the neediest. Church affiliations never 
enter into the decision. All allocations are made in consultation 
with Dr. John Earle Baker, Relief Adviser, who has had long 
experience with the International Famine Relief Committee, 
and who has been set free from other duties to study the needs 
at first hand and to maintain contact with the widely scattered 
local organizations. His recommendation that present contri- 
butions should be doubled can be met only if every church and 


every individual in America does “his share’’—and then adds a 


little bit more. 
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‘Impossible estimate daily death rate number actually de- 
pendent account ignorance large no man’s land.’”’ This means 
that it is impossible to get accurate statistics from large areas 
where they know the need is appalling, but where the enemy has 
destroyed communications so that travel is almost impossible. 

Dr. John R. Mott, who has just returned from the Far East, 
made a special study of China’s situation, and we have never 
known him more disturbed and saddened by any picture of 
human need than he is as a result of his firsthand information 
about China. 

“Anticipate rapid expansion distress following April rise 
Yellow River exhaustion food stocks.’’ Not without reason has 
the Yellow River been known for centuries as China’s Sorrow. 
Every spring its floods have brought destruction to some section 
along its banks. This year, when it piles havoc upon a country 
already devastated by enemy invasion, it may well be called 
“‘China’s Despair.” 

In normal times, through most of China’s farming country, 
the margin between life and starvation has been small, and, before 
the first summer crops were harvested, often disappeared. Last 
fall, where crops were possible at all, they were far below normal. 
Thus the customary seasonal exhaustion of food is greatly ag- 
gravated. 

“Hope remittances will maintain present balances to assure 
unrestricted use available administrative agencies.”’ To meet 
our part of this responsibility the Church Committee should 
have nearly $1,000,000 between now and the end of June. 

Why should American Christians be expected to give help 
to the people of China? The basis of Christianity is love, and 
love means help for those in need. Thirty million people in 
China need the barest means of subsistence, and make up the 
largest concentrated total of human suffering in the world today. 

A small amount of United States money goes unbelievably 
far in China. One three cent postage stamp will save a life for a 
day. One dollar will save that life for a whole month, and 
twelve dollars for a year. 

The relief work that the missionaries and Christian Chinese 
have been able to do so far has done more than years of preaching 
to show what Christianity actually means. Nowhere in the 
world will a worthy program of relief bear so close a witness to 
the love of Christ. Failure to support it would handicap all our 
witness. Adequate support now will one day return to us, as 
Christians and as Americans, immeasurably multiplied. 
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YOUTH—AND THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW* 
Margaret M. Armitage 


OUR old men shall dream dreams, and your young men 
shall see visions. 

But what do we mean by dreams and visions? Do we 
mean, as the dictionary definition states, to fancy, imagine or 
contemplate, as if in a dream, or as Byron said, ‘I dreamed that 
Greece might still be free!’’ No! We do not wish to interpret 
such a prophetic statement of the Bible as being idle or imagi- 
nary. We do not want to say that old men daydream, or that 
young people imagine things. We do say, however, that this 
statement means that both age and youth must have dreams and 
visions of the future in order to progress, for without vision the 
people perish! Age and youth cannot exist without each other. 

Older people need spiritual urgencies to realize dreams, and 
younger folks need the guidance and experience of their elders to 
realize their visions. Because youth has that adventurous spirit 
to take life and tackle it with new strength, new ideas and 
thoughts, where the older generation leaves off. But both must 
receive their intuition and inspiration from the eternal generat- 
ing force of the universe (God). 

But, we say, what good are dreams and visions unless they 
are applied and made workable? 


*From an address in the Church of the Mediator, Provi- 
dence, R. I., on Young People’s Sunday... 


To quote from The Christian Century in an article by Stanley 
Lowell: 

“One is impressed by the efficiency with which the Hitler 
Youth leaders have done their work. There will be no ‘miti- 
gating influence’ from the parents. But they are striking at the 
church too, for they know that the older generation remains 
predominantly religious. By sly insinuation, as well as open 
attack, the position of the church is undermined. Any loyal, 
self-respecting member of Hitler youth is given to understand 
that he must have nothing to do with the church. ‘It isn’t done.’ 
By this policy, steadily pursued over a period of years, the 
Nazis hope to alienate an entire generation from the church of 
their fathers. They hope to leave that church a hollow shell 
carried on by a few doddering old men. No longer will it be a 
factor in the life and thought of the Reich.” 

Never before in the history of the world has youth been 
forced to face.the problems now existing for the human race. 

Not only must they face the problems of unemployment, 
future wars, but also they must decide for the generations to 
come—will there be a church of tomorrow? 

If the spirit of God is that which inspires the dreams of old 
age and visions of youth, there must be some institution to cul- 
tivate and advance that spirit. 

From time immemorial the church has stood for the advance- 
ment of spiritual ideals; the church of the future must stand for 
these same ideals. 

The church may have become a prison rather than a genera- 
tor of ideals. Artificial beauty has replaced the true Christ-like 
beauty of simplicity. Awe-inspiring ritual has replaced true 
prophetic vision. 

Do we carry out into society the feeling of being uplifted 
that we receive upon entering a great, impressive’ church or 
cathedral? 

These monuments to God are wonderful, but man is more 
wonderful than all of them. Man is the builder of the monu- 
ments, but God is the Creator and Inspirer of man! Let us re-. 
member this when we think of the church of tomorrow! 

But wait! What about our church of tomorrow? Three 
things menace the possibility of there being such a church. 

The first is lack of faith. 

Once a man’s word was as good as his bond. Today even 
international treaties are discarded as mere “‘scraps of paper.” 
Lack of faith on such a vast scale does not give much hope for a 
stronger church of tomorrow. 

The second threat to the future church is a reverting to pa- 
ganism—barbarism in its worst form. 

The minds of enthusiastic, inexperienced youth are being 
deliberately poisoned by political and militaristic leaders seeking 
only to gain more dictatorial powers for themselves. Youth is 
ever seeking teachers, leaders. Let the true leaders and teachers. 
wake up and realize that their youth must be directed into the 
right paths with the right religious and educational training. 

The third menace to our church is war. 

Science, which has been the gift of God to man for the en-. 
richment of life, is being used for destructive rather than con- 
structive ends. In the event of another war (which would cer-- 
tainly be a world war) no one can imagine what the outcome 
would be—culture destroyed, traditions ruined, civilization it-- 
self perhaps annihilated. In such a dark future, I think you’ll 
agree there is not much hope that the church would survive. 

But let us remember that though man fails man, God never 
fails man. 

Before the church there was religion, and though civiliza-. 
tion and the church as an institution were to crumble, the eternal - 
spark of religion, which is planted in the souls of all human be-. 
ings, will once more flame into creative living and therefore 
establish a greater civilization. 

Evil falls of its own weight ultimately. So let us work for - 
and look forward to a greater, more glorious church of the future, 
forming itself upon firmer foundation. One church—the Church- 
of God and Man! 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


“BELONGING” TO THE CHURCH 


“Religious education seeks to develop 
in growing persons the desire and the 
ability to participate in the life and work 
of the church.” This is one of the seven 
aims of religious education as set forth by 
the International Council. 

Getting acquainted with his church, 
helping him feel “‘at home’”’ in it—this be- 
comes one of the objectives of the teacher 
in the child’s earliest years. As he grows 
older these early experiences are added to, 
bit by bit, and before long a unit centering 
directly on the church will be taken up. 

Running through any list of courses of 
study it is surprising to see how many are 
available in this field. Just recently we 
added a new one to our loan library, 
“Working in the Church,” by Dorothy 
Dickinson Barbour. This is a course for 
third grade youngsters and, as the title 
suggests, it centers in pupil activity. 
The children are not passive as the teacher 
talks to them about the church. True, 
talking is not dispensed with. But the 
children take an active part in the con- 
versation and the planning—as much and 
sometimes more than the teacher. The 
important thing, however, is what the 
children do, and there is great variety in 
these ‘‘doings.” 

“Learning about Our Church,” by Ellen 
E. Fraser, also for primary children, 
though planned as a vacation school text, 
can be readily adapted—and has been, by 
many of our groups—to church school use. 
It contains a delightful series of stories 
about a little boy named Peter. Also 
many suggestions for an activity program. 

The most recent addition to the Junior 
Bible Notebook Series is a new unit on 
“How the Church Began,” prepared by 
Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin 8. Winchester. 
It consists of twelve ‘‘lessons’’—a birds- 
eye view of the first hundred years of the 
Church. 

In “Exploring Our Neighborhood,” by 
Mildred Moody Eakin, five chapters are 
devoted to exploring near-by churches. 
A pupil’s notebook provides opportunity 
for snapshots of churches visited as well 
as the recording of facts about each one. 

Coming up to the junior high years, 
grades seven and eight in public school, 
a text, “Boys and Girls Living as Neigh- 
bors,’’ by Lillian White, includes among 
its chapters one on “The Church in Our 
Town,” which lists as desired outcomes: 
Knowledge of how your church guides 
Christian living in your community; an 
awakened interest in the social work of your 
church; a feeling that a church should be 
concerned about the life of the community; 
a desire to co-operate in the community 
work of your church; actual co-operation 
in the community work of your church. 

So we might go on. For whether it is 


the history of the church or its task in the 

living, throbbing present, there are books 

and courses aplenty for children, young 

people and adults. Let us help you find 

the one which will best meet your needs. 
* * 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


There is a place in our church school 
curriculum for a study of the Church in 
general. (The two preceding articles sug- 
gest some material available in this field.) 
There is also a place for studying our own 
church in particular. For this purpose we 
recommend the unit for young people 
written by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, called 
“Beginnings of the Universalist Church.” 
This consists of ten chapters, the first of 
which deals with the meeting of John 
Murray and Thomas Potter, the last with 
Universalism Yesterday and Today. 

In addition to its usefulness as a course 
of study, this is a handy source book for 
denominational information. It is being 
used in both ways during the current 
Lenten season. Copies may be pur- 
chased of the G. S. S. A.—30 cents for the 
course, 20 cents for an envelope of twenty 
pictures depicting events and personalities 
referred to in the lessons. 

With each order of this course, two de- 
nominational pamphlets are sent: ‘‘Two 
Men of Good Luck, ”’ by Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge, and “‘A Pilgrimage to a Universalist 
Shrine,’ by Dr. Marion D. Shutter. 

Helpful also at this time is the book 
written several years ago by Stanley 
and Ethel Manning, ‘‘George Seeks a 
Reason.’”’ Through correspondence be- 
tween an uncle and his nephew the Uni- 
versalist Church, its beliefs and practices, 
are set forth. A few copies of this are still 
available at the Publishing House at the 
special rate of 60 cents a single copy, or 
six for $3.00. 

An editorial by Dr. van Schaick, Train- 
ing the New Members, in The Christian 
Leader May 14, 1938, is available in leaf- 
let form from the Publishing House, as is 
also a statement on “Church Member- 
ship” by Dr. Shutter. 


yt 


THE CHURCH AND THE CITY 


While groups of children, young people 
and adults are making special study of the 
Christian Church during Lent, it is well to 
know of the wealth of material available. 

Outstanding among the class material, 
and equally usable for sources, is the series 
of books offered by Friendship Press on 
“The Church in the City.” <A specific 
study might be made of these before the 
Lenten season ends, or following it. Ora 
leader may want to look into the projects 
suggested to supplement her already- 
planned program. At any rate, they are 
all worth knowing about. 


For the primaries there is the inter- 
esting story-picture book ‘Joe Lives in 
the City’—Joe, the Italian tenement 
youngster, who comes to know the church 
center as home. Through “All Around 
the City’ we meet country children who 
move to the city and feel the friendly 
welcome of a seven-day-a-week church 
program. A leader’s guide comes with this. 

The juniors will welcome ‘Street Cor- 
ner,” from the pen of the Huntings—well- 
known writers of junior material. Alive 
and interesting, it helps make known the 
influence of the city church in junior lives. 
This, too, has a leader’s guide. 

Intermediates often gather for week-day 
classes, and a great project for these years 
is the workbook, ‘‘The City I Would 
Build.’’ Even though you never use it as 
a course, it is worth its cost of 35 cents. 

“City Shadows’ introduces young people 
to the problems facing the city church, 
through stories—true stories from the 
author’s own experience, exceedingly well 
told. 

And for adults ‘‘The American City and 
Its Church” tackles the whole problem 
from a more mature angle. Like ‘City 
Shadows”’ this has a leaders’ guide. ‘‘Ur- 
ban Scene” by Marguerite Harmon Bro, 
written in her usual vivid style, is a 
paper-covered book of pictures and facts 
dealing with city problems. 

And for those growing groups of men and 
women in our churches who see the need 
for developing a program of Christian 
service which will influence the lives of 
human beings today, “My Community, 
My Church and Me!’ impresses me as 
being ‘‘just the thing.’’ A small pamphlet 
costing only 35 cents, it can open doors to 
great vision, understanding and service if 
we'll let it. Women’s groups, men’s 
groups—don’t overlook it. 

Me I CRD He 


These books may be borrowed from the 
loan library, but being paper covered they 
will not stand undue handling. If you 
wish to purchase, do so through the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. Prices as follows: 


Joe Lives in the City, Brown. Paper, 
25 cents. 
All Around the City, Freivogel. Cloth, 


$1.00; paper 50 cents. 
cents. 

Street Corner, Hunting. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper 50 cents. Leader’s guide, 25 cents. 

The City I Would Build, Gaither. 
Workbook only, 35 cents. 

City Shadows, Searle. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. Leader’s guide, 25 cents. 

The American City and Its Church, 
Kincheloe. Cloth, $1.00; paper 60 cents. 

My Community, My Church, and Me! 
Hallenbeck. Paper, 35 cents. 

Urban Scene, Bro. Paper, 25 cents. 


Leader’s guide, 25 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAIN WORKERS 


Rev. George C. Boorn will represent the 
W.N. M. A. at the Conference of South- 
ern Mountain Workers, to be held in 
Knoxville, March 7-9. We first sent a 
delegate to this Conference when Miss 
Powell was our mountain worker, and at 
a time when we had in the back of our 
minds the hope that some day weaving 
would become a prosperous industry of 
the mountain folk. 

The program of the Conference of 
Southern Mountain Workers promises to 
be very interesting. Of especial interest 
to us at this time, when our thoughts are 
centering upon a medical mission in the 
mountains, is the subject of Marcella R. 
Lehmann, assistant director of the Com- 
mittee of Hospital Service of the American 
Hospital Association. She will speak of 
socialized medicine and co-operative plans 
of medical care as they might be worked 
out in the Southern Appalachian area. 
Mrs. Lehmann will lead a discussion 
period following her address. 

Arthur H. Raper, research and field sec- 
retary of the Commission on Inter-racial 
Co-operation, will show the relation of 
problems of the mountain area to those of 
the South as a whole, including industrial 
situations, tenantry, and share-cropping. 
Dr. Raper has an extensive knowledge 
of social and economic conditions of the 
South. 

Another speaker of interest is Douglas 
Kennedy, director of the English Folk 
Dance Society. 

Within the past few months the Adult 
Education Co-operative Project of the 
Conference of Southern Mountain Work- 
ers has been founded on faith—‘‘faith in 
a method of self-education, faith in a 
people and faith in their ability to have 
supreme faith in themselves. No state- 
ment could be more literally true.” 

An account of a co-operative store at 
Pine Mountain is interesting. ‘The 
project was started two years ago. The 
original group, which knew nothing of 
the co-operative movement, had at its 
disposal a small candy and school station- 
ery store, located in a book cupboard. 
Acting on a suggestion, a teacher who had 
majored in math but who had not studied 
the co-operative movement, began by 
reading with the class the chapter on 


‘Co-operative Movements,’ in Jerome 
Davis’s ‘Contemporary Social Move- 
ments.’ Then followed study of other 


literature telling of the co-operative move- 
ment.”” The whole account of this store, 
in the January issue of Mountain Life and 
Work, is most interesting. 

Quoting from this same source, we are 
told that “the store, which is now located 
in a large room, carries school supplies, art 


and mechanical drawing material, a good 
assortment of canned goods, staples and 
confections. Once each week a member 
of the group goes to the near-by town to do 
such buying as can be done there as well 
as to attend to ‘Co-op’ business at the 
bank. This trip is a worth-while experi- 
ence in that the youngster has oppor- 
tunity to meet actual market conditions 
in the light of his acquired consumer 
knowledge. One of his greatest problems 
is refusing to buy inferior products from 
merchants who try to capitalize on his 
lack of age and experience. The group 
keeps books, takes regular inventory, and 
writes numerous letters as it increasingly 
articulates with the co-operative move- 
ment.” 

“The Pine Mountain School co-opera- 
tive managing group is made up of young- 
sters. From the teachers’ point of view 
this is one of the most interesting groups 
at the school. It is felt that the co- 
operative store has provided an outlet for 
the talents of these youngsters and has 
made it possible for them to take part in 


what they know is a useful public service. 
The group is about the tenth grade level 
and is known as the ‘Co-op Group.’ It. 
manages the store for a period of one 
school year.” 

Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins of Salem, 
Mass., through whose vision and perse- 
verance our Own mountain work was 
started, tells of her first visit to Inman’s. 
Chapel. She says: ‘“‘We had hard work to 
open the door as it hadn’t been opened for 
a while. I knew I was on holy ground 
when I stepped in, for Father Inman built 
the chapel with his own hands awaiting 
the liberal preacher. The flying squirrels 
had eaten up the Bible for the most part. 
There was an old gramophone there and 
Miss Powell wound it—it droned out ‘Ask 
the Saviour to help you, comfort, strength- 
en, and keep you, He is willing to aid you, 
He will carry you through,’ and it stopped. 
Was that the answer to my thought when I 
looked around the chapel and knew that. 
Father Inman was sleeping back of the 
place. I thought ‘what can I do with this 
mission?’ ”’ 

Much has been accomplished in the 
North Carolina mountains. There is still 
a great opportunity for service in this 
field. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE LECTURES 

Under the auspices of the young people’s 
group of the Universalist church in Barre, 
Vt., a course of six lectures on social 
hygiene for young people of high school age 
and over is being given by Rev. Griswold 
Williams on Sunday evenings. 

Each lecture will be followed by dis- 
cussions and some will be illustrated by 
charts and motion pictures. The subjects 
of the lectures are: (1) The Mental Side of 
Sexuality. (2) The Physical Facts of 
Sex. (8) Sex Problems of Youth. (4) 
Education for Marriage. (5) Damaged 
Goods (considering the problems of pros- 
titution and venereal diseases). (6) The 
Third and Fourth Generation (considering 
heredity, eugenics, inheritance of feeble- 
mindedness, etc.). 

We congratulate the young people of 
Barre on sponsoring this type of program 
and upon having a leader like Mr. Williams 
who is an expert in this field. 

* * 
LEADERSHIP TRAINING 

As we have said many times, one of 
the most important problems in the Y. P. 
C. U. is that of training leaders. Re- 
cently the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island State Y. P. C. U. has begun a series 
of leadership training courses held at 
Universalist Headquarters for the officers 
and potential leaders of local unions in 
the greater Boston area. The classes meet 
every Tuesday night for six weeks. There 
is one course being taught by Miss Alice 


Harrison, director of religious education 
in our church in Lynn, on “Building Your 
Y. P. C. U. Program.’’ Another course is 
being taught by Rev. Donald Lothrop, 
minister of the Community Church in 
Boston, on ‘Social Problems of Young 
People.’ Besides the two courses each 
week a special devotional service is held, 
giving the members ideas for developing 
worship programs in the local unions. 
We commend the State Board for promot- 
ing this type of program for our leaders. 
This course, which other leaders may well 
follow, has been planned by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Dana E. Klotzle 
of Haverhill. 

The Connecticut State Y. P. C. U. is 
planning a similar series for its leaders. 
We hope other state unions will want to 
consider this matter and establish such 
courses in their states. 

* * 


TO RAISE MONEY 


Young people ought to be eager to accept 
the offer of the Universalist Publishing 
House to give a commission of 50 cents on. 
each subscription to The Christian Leader. 
Here is a good way to earn money for 
sending delegates to our Lynn Convention. 
or to summer institutes. At the same 
time it will be helping to promote The 
Christian Leader and give it a larger cir- 
culation, which it so well deserves. Per-- 
haps some of our readers who are leaders. 
or advisers in young people’s groups will’ 
make this suggestion to them. 
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Among 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Dr. McCollester was the preacher at 
Chelsea, Mass., Sunday, March 5. On the 
same day, Rev. Charles H. Emmons 
preached in Framingham, Dr. U. S. Mil- 
burn in South Acton, William E. Gardner 
at Beacon Church, Brookline, and Dr. 
Ratcliff took the place of Mr. Gardner at 
North Weymouth. 


Rev. J. Stewart Diem is now serving the 
Universalist church of Stoughton and the 
Universalist-Unitarian church of Muk- 
wonago, both in Wisconsin, from March 1 
through August 31. Mr. and Mrs. Diem 
are living at 1226 West Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


John Garibaldi Sargent of Ludlow, Vt., 
Attorney General in the Cabinet of Calvin 
Coolidge from 1925 to 1929, died at his 
home March 5. He was a prominent 
Universalist layman. 


Rey. Frank B. Chatterton began work as 
pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Cambridge, Mass., March 5. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone supplied the 
pulpit of the Unitarian church of Hyde 
Park, Mass., March 5. 


Miss Hope Hilton was operated on for 
appendicitis at the Salem (Mass.) hos- 
pital Monday, Feb. 27. Miss Hilton is an 
active worker in the Y. P. C. U. and a 
member of the Massachusetts-Rhode Is- 
land Board. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose, who is spending the 
winter in St. Petersburg, Fla., has lectured 
four times for the First Congregational 
Church, twice for the First Presbyterian 
Church, once for the Women’s Club, once 
for the New York Tourist Society, and 
once for the New Jersey Tourist Society. 
He will resume charge of the Church of 
Our Father in Brooklyn on Palm Sunday. 


The March issue of Church Management 
contains two articles by or about Uni- 
versalists. One is a reprint of the Leader 
article by Rev. Sheldon Christian, Bruns- 
wick, Maine, about Co-operatives. The 
other is the story of an educational tour 
shared by a group of young men from the 
church in North Olmsted, Ohio, under the 
leadership of Rev. William G. Schneider. 


A daughter, Emily Ellen, was born to 
Rey. and Mrs. J. W. McKnight of Hoopes- 
ton, Ill., on Feb. 13. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. Regular and special ser- 
vices were held during the last month in 
all four churches of the circuit. Drives 
are being made to raise financial quotas 
for the coming year. The Cohassett 
church invited the 1939 State Convention 


to meet there. Plans are being completed 
to present a historical pageant, ‘‘The 
History of Universalism,” at that time. 
A candlelight communion service was 
held at the Florala church. This church 
has doubled its attendance during the past 
year. The young people of Camp Hill re- 
cently observed National Young People’s 
Week. They held one party, had a baked 
food sale, and took complete charge of an 
afternoon service. Three young people 
gave short sermons on ‘‘Myself.” This 
organization has tripled its membership 
during the past year. The Ladies’ Mission 
Circle recently entertained some Univer- 
salist friends from Massachusetts who are 
making a tour of the South. The pastor is 
arranging to hold services monthly at 
Garland, Ala. This is an old established 
church, but has been dormant for some 
time. Mr. Boyd is in charge of a special 
program of activities to raise funds for the 
Camp Hill Community Library. 


Illinois 


Hoopeston.—Rev. J. W. McKnight, 
pastor. The forums this winter, preceded 
by. a men’s dinner, have been a success, 
and have brought capable speakers to 
Hoopeston. In January Prof. Arthur Hamil- 
ton of Illinois University spoke on ‘‘Con- 
ditions in Europe.” In February, Charles 
Whitney, student of international affairs, 
gave an address on ‘‘Can the U. S. Help 
the Democracies?’ and in March, Prof. 
Charles Stewart of Illinois University will 
speak on ‘“‘Some Observations from Abroad 
Regarding the Land.’”’ The next meeting 
of the Hoopeston Christian Youth Council 
will be held in this church March 12. 
Courses for youth will be conducted by the 
Extension Department of Eureka College. 
The golden anniversary convention of the 
Illinois Y. P. C. U. will be held here April 
21-23, theme “Reconstruction—In Re- 
ligion, Society, and Personal Standards.”’ 
The first talking picture, “‘“Golgotha,” ever 
produced of the Passion Week story will be 
shown in the church March 380. 


Maine 


Pittsfield —Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. On Christmas all services were com- 
bined in a four o’clock vesper candle- 
lighting service. The church was filled. 
On Jan. 8 there was a special service, at 
which Dr. Robert Cummins was present. 
On Jan. 15 the Loyalty Campaign opened 
with Young People’s Day. All the 
young people’s groups participated in the 
service. The next service was Denomina- 
tional Day, and in spite of severe cold and 
a heavy storm there was a fine congrega- 
tion. Jan. 29 was Women’s Sunday, 
conducted wholly by the women. The 
speaker was Mrs. Pearl Hutchinson of 
Dexter. Religious Education Sunday 


Our Churches 


followed with special music by a junior 
choir, and Edward Roderick, deputy 
commissioner of Elementary Education 
in the state, was the speaker. Miss Flor- 
ence Buxton and Raymond Finley, super- 
intendent and assistant superintendent, 
respectively, of the church school, had 
charge of the service. The final Sunday of 
Loyalty Month was Inter-racial Brother- 
hood Day. The Men’s Fellowship, under 
the leadership of Milton Knight, had charge 
of the service. A men’s chorus provided 
the music and Dr. Elias Caplan, a liberal 
Jew from Portland, was the speaker. 
On Feb. 26, a special observance of United 
Church Day introduced the Lenten period. 
Mrs. Alice Lane, organist, co-operated in 
all the musical programs. During the 
weeks each group held some social event to 
increase interest in its work. The young 
people held two covered-dish banquets, 
one for the seniors and the other for the 
intermediates. The parish get-together 
with Rev. George Welch of Guilford as 
speaker and a program of music and read- 
ings was a high spot of the campaign. The 
Men’s Fellowship sponsored a “Father 
and Sons Banquet” at which seventy men 
and boys were present. 


Massachusetts 


Melrose.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
The preachers for Lenten services in 
March are: March 1, Dr. Robert Cummins; 
March 8, Rev. Tracy M. Pullman; March 
15, Dr. Lee S. McCollester; March 22, Dr. 
G. H. Leining; March 29, Rev. Truman J. 
Menadue. On Holy Thursday Mr. 
Nichols will preach, administer communion 
and receive a new class into membership. 
On Good Friday, the three-hour service, 
with local ministers preaching, will be 
held in this church as in other years. 

Everett.—Rev. George H. Wood, pas- 
tor. On Feb. 11 the church school spon- 
sored a bean supper, which was well at- 
tended. The younger boys’ and girls’ 
groups have been organized and have 
regular weekday meetings during the 
month. The Women’s Union is sponsoring 
a Girl Scout troop. The local Y. P. C. U. 
was host on Feb. 17 to the Middlesex Dis- 
trict League when seventy people enjoyed 
an evening’s dancing. A_ shuffleboard 
court has been made in the vestry, and 
new baseball ‘‘dart’’ equipment is in use 
by the men’s and boys’ teams. The 
Women’s Union entertained the blind of 
Everett on Feb. 20. On the evening of 
March 1 a delicious turkey supper was 
served by the Union following which J. 
Theodore Whitney, president of the 
Massachusetts Convention, spoke on the 
work of the Convention. United Church 
Day was observed by a congregation of 
186 on Feb. 19, with a brief ceremony, 
“the consecration of a church-home.” 
Attendance averages for February were: 
church school sixty, morning service 102. 
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New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, pas- 
tor. A series of sermons on “The Chris- 
tian Church” that attracted city-wide 
interest was recently concluded. The con- 
cluding sermon on the work of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches was en- 
titled “Our Liberal Heritage.” Attend- 
ance at these services showed a steady in- 
crease, rising from sixty-seven to 103. The 
Y. P.C. U. correlated its evening program 
with the series. They attended the local 
Baptist, Episcopal, and Roman Catholic 
churches, and had speakers tell of the 
work of the Congregational and Methodist 
churches. Their concluding discussion 
summed up the series and answered ques- 
tions. 

Dover.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Grace 
T. Hayden, the church has been supplied 
with copies of “Hymns of the Spirit.” 
The annual meeting of the Missionary 
Circles, in celebration of World Day of 
Prayer, was held in this church with a large 
attendance. On Sunday evening, Feb. 26, 
the young people entertained the Loyal 
Workers of the local Advent church in a 
service. Reed O. Besserer, of the Y. M. 
C. A. in Portsmouth, was the speaker. 


Vermont 


Barre.—Rey. Griswold Williams, pastor. 
On Feb. 15 the Men’s Forum held a smoker 
with an address on ‘‘Old Age Security’’ by 
W. Arthur Simpson, director of Old Age 
Assistance in Vermont. United Church 
Day was observed with a special sermon, 
“The Glory of the Willing Heart.’’ On 
Women’s Dedication Day an address on 
“Women and the Church” was given by 
Mrs. Joseph Blakely of the Montpelier 
Unitarian church. Mr. Williams took part 
in the installation of Rev. Gerald Fitz- 
Patrick as minister of that church on 
Feb. 19. A successful hobby show was 
held in the church, sponsored by the local 
Girl Scout Council, of which Mrs. Wil- 
liams is head. Mrs. William Mercer and 
Mrs. Joseph Sanguinetti were co-chair- 
men. The World Day of Prayer was ob- 
served on Ash Wednesday, a woman re- 
cently returned after six years in China 
speaking to a city-wide group. A series 
of six lectures on ‘‘Social Hygiene” has 
been given by the minister on Sunday eve- 
nings under the auspices of the young 
people. Feb. 26 inaugurated a series of 
eight special sermons on ‘‘The Bible in 
Your Heart.” 

Morrisville-——Rev. Wm. J. Metz, pastor. 
On Ash Wednesday the Women’s Dedica- 
tion Day service was carried out. Mrs. 
Louise Fleetwood led the meeting and 
conducted the candle ceremony, assisted 
by members of the Sewing Circle and the 
Louise M. Slocum class. On Thursday 
the Sewing Circle enjoyed at the home of 
Mrs. Abbie Gates a Washington Day pro- 
gram prepared by Miss Carrie Powers and 
conducted by Miss Mary Moody. On 


Friday at the Methodist church this church 
joined in the World Day of Prayer service, 
Mrs. Metz acting as one of the leaders. 
The Sewing Circle has voted to join the 
state organization of Universalist and 
Unitarian women. The Sunday school is 
progressing under the leadership of Mrs. 
Blanche Adams. S 
oe. ae 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe is professor of Old 
Testament Literature in Tufts College. 
Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of 
Unity Church, Oak Park, Ill. 
Rev. Harry A. Hersey is minister of the 
Universalist church in Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


DR. ELIOT SPEAKS AT BROTHER- 
HOOD DINNER 


Over four hundred men of the Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant faiths attended 
the sixth annual Brotherhood Dinner of 
Temple Ohabei Shalom Tuesday evening, 
February 28. The Ohabei Shalom Brother- 
hood Dinner has become one of the im- 
portant inter-faith gatherings of metro- 
politan Boston. Outstanding American 
church leaders of many denominations 
have been heard from this platform. 
This year’s dinner was no exception. The 
principal speaker was Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

At the beginning of the program the en- 
tire assembly rose and stood in silence 
while Rabbi Samuel Abrams read a 
tribute to the late Pope Pius XI. 

Max J. Karol, president of the Brother- 
hood, introduced Dr. Eliot to the gather- 
ing and to the radio audience of WAAB. 
Speaking on “Our Common Heritage and 
the World’s Great Need,”’ Dr. Eliot said in 
part: ‘‘We are gathered to affirm our faith 
in democracy and to remind ourselves that 
democracy springs from religious faith. 
We protest religious persecution, but we 
are making our protest without rancor, 
without hate, because we are beginning to 
realize that hate breeds nothing but hate. 
Religious tolerance rests on the belief that 
we are all children of God, and we must 
teach this and practice it until it reaches the 
heart and mind of every citizen. It is 
not necessary to be intolerant to defend 
tolerance. I believe that we can con- 
gratulate ourselves as a nation because we 
do protest against intolerance and_perse- 
cution without rancor. We stand to- 
gether on the fundamental affirmation of 
the dignity and worth of man. Out of the 
soil of your faith, out of the soil of our 
common faith, the democratic process has 
proceeded. We must reaffirm and main- 
tain that faith if we are to keep religious 
persecution out of our land, and this we 
are going to do quietly but firmly and ef- 
fectively.”’ 

Rabbi Samuel Abrams extended greet- 
ings and welcome to the guests on behalf 
of the Congregation of Temple Ohabei 
Shalom, and voiced a spirited challenge 


to all faiths to unite against the dark 
powers of intolerance and brutality that 
threaten civilization. 

William E. Kerrish, a prominent Catho-. 
lic layman, spoke briefly on the attitude 
of his church toward the Jews, pointing 
out that “no anti-Semitism can come from 
any true Catholic pulpit, any true Catholic: 
shrine, or any true Catholic radio hour, 
because such a doctrine is foreign to the 
Church. Every church owes a debt to 
Judaism. The Catholic Church in her 
liturgy says, ‘Peace be to Israel.’ ”’ 

Ey, Wasi. 


* * 


PRE-LENTEN CONFERENCE. 


New Hampshire Universalist 
Ministers 


The annual conference of the Univer— 
salist ministers of New Hampshire was 
held in the parlors of the Universalist 
church in Concord, Feb. 20 and 21. It 
was a strictly pre-Lenten affair, being’ 
held immediately prior to Ash Wednes-- 
day, and most of the themes were selected 
with the Lenten season in mind. There 
were four periods, each of which began 
with a devotional service led by Rev. Sid-- 
ney J. Willis of Manchester. Mr. Willis 
led us to the heights, and much of the in- 
spiration and spiritual help was attribut- 
able to these fine meditations on Faith. 
The climax was reached at the closing 


‘session when the chaplain led in a conse-- 


cration service. 

On Monday afternoon Rey. Frank B. 
Chatterton of Portsmouth conducted a 
Ministerial Education Seminar. He spoke 
especially regarding the tools a minister 
should use in his work. He should have 
a balanced library. Not only good books 
but books that put us to the test, that stim-- 
ulate mental activity, should have the 
consideration of the minister. This was a 
thought-provoking paper and much ap- 
preciated. Next came a panel discussion 
on the problems of the Rural Church by 
three rural ministers, Rev. George Carl, 
Rev. George Marsh and Rev. Henry J. 
Burt of Winchester, Alstead and New- 
fields respectively. It was brought out 
that the rural church lives in the environ- 
ment of democracy, the town meeting, the 
family. If Christianity fails in the small 
town it will fail in the nation. This was 
one of the best periods of the conference. 

The theme of the evening was ‘‘The 
Problem of Delinquency.’”’ We were very 
fortunate in having with us William R. 
Westwood, superintendent of the Golden 
Rule Farm Home, Franklin, N. H., Rich- 
ard T. Smith, director of the State Pro- 
bation Department, and Rev. Franklin C. 
Thompson, chaplain of the State Prison 
in Concord. These men are experts in their 
line and gave us much information. 

Tuesday morning, Rev. Albert W. Al- 
tenbern of Woodsville gave an interesting 
paper on “Church Membership: How to 
get back the church members that we have 
lost and how to get new members.” It 
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was felt that laymen could do quite as 
much as the ministers in keeping mem- 
bers in line and in getting new people. 
Too many join a minister rather than the 
church. - Many other fine thoughts were 
brought out and the paper was discussed. 

Rev. J. Wayne Haskell of Concord then 
conducted a seminar on Worship. He had 
before him the worship service from 
every Universalist church in the state, and 
they were discussed. The idea of a uni- 
form service for the churches did not 
meet with favor. It was agreed that wor- 
ship was coming back into its own, that 
more attention was being paid to the altar. 

The afternoon session was taken up by 
Dr. Robert Cummins, our General Su- 
perintendent, who always leaves helpful 
thoughts. He gave a list of books good 
for ministers to read. A minister should 
have an effective equipment. The church 
should develop the ministry. It was an 
inspiration to have Dr. Cummins with us 
for the whole session. We gained much 
by his presence. His theme was “‘Per- 
sonal Religious Growth.” 

During the lunch hours the ministers 
were fortunate in being able to enjoy a 
private dining-room in a restaurant. On 
this account there was much freedom and 
exchange of ideas. Rev. Harry F. Shook 
read choice poetical and prose selections. 
It was about the table that we enjoyed 
that fine fellowship that enriches our lives. 
The ministers present were Marsh, Carl, 
Lewis, Haskell, Chatterton, Burt, Alten- 
bern, Shook, Willis, Blair, Cummins. In 
the opinion of the men present it was one 
of the best conferences ever held in the 
state. It is felt that much good will 
result. 

Arthur A. Blair. 


a #8 


WORSHIP IN THE HOME 
Charles O. Wyman 


This much is certain—if American free- 
dom of worship is lost, it will not be be- 
cause of the activity of dictators! It will 
be because of the inactivity of the Amer- 
ican home. The church and religious free- 
dom will live or die as the family sense of 
worship grows or diminishes! I repeat— 
the inactivity of the American people in 
not supporting their religious institutions, 
or leading the way for their children to fol- 
low, by going to the seat of ethical teach- 
ing—the church and the church school 
—with their children as a family, will be 
the ultimate cause of any loss of freedom 
we may suffer. 

It can be safely said that the real wor- 
shiping going on in Russia or Germany 
today is going on in the home where no 
power of the state can dictate. 

We need family worship! We do not 
need so much the pies mother used to 
make as we do the religion mother used 
to make when we gathered around her 
knee, and listened to her stories of Jesus! 
The home is where we “‘catch’’ religion. 
That is where we are fired by right prin- 


ciples! And that is where the church and 
the home become one: family worship! 

Everyone admires the great maple trees 
with their branches reaching for the 
heavens, but, unless the rootage is deep and 
equals the spread of the branches, the 
winds of the world will sway the tree and 
finally uproot it. The same is true of man. 
The youth of today, who is to become 
the leader of tomorrow—stalwart—honest 
—capable—appreciative of other people’s 
rights—must have his roots of religion to 
sustain him! The roots of ideals, hopes, 
ethics, aspiration, are begun in infancy 
and develop through family worship to an 
appreciation of things that are most high. 
The boy or girl needs all these to withstand 
the temptation of selfish avarice, greed 
and lust! 

Family worship with the church in your 
home is the answer. Go to church with 
your boy or girl! Worship as a family!— 
Oneonta (N. Y.) News. 


* * 


NOTICE 


We have fifty copies of ‘Hymns of the 
Church” which we would like to sell at a 
very moderate price. These books are 
practically new. Write Edwin L. Noble, 
61 Belknap St., Dover, N. H. 


Obituary 


John H. P. 


Funeral services were held this afternoon (Feb. 1) 
for John H. P. Kenyon of Concord, seventy-two- 
year-old author, poet and retired Universalist min- 
ister, in Bigelow Chapel, Mt. Auburn Cemetery, 
Cambridge. Rev. Francis W. Pritchard, pastor of the 
Federated Church, Rockport, officiated. Cremation 
followed the service. Later Mr. Kenyon’s ashes will 
be strewn by relatives over the ocean off Rockport.— 
Boston Traveler. 


Kenyon 


Grace J. Stiles 


The Universalist Church has lost a valued worker 
in the death of Miss Grace J. Stiles of Roxbury, 
Mass. The loss to the Roxbury Universalist church 
is very severe. Miss Stiles seemed to be the happiest 
when she was doing something for that church. Her 
interests there were in nearly every department. 

She was the clerk, for a great many years, of the 
church organization and in recent years clerk of the 
parish organization. She was an important member 
of the choir, a teacher and pianist in the Sunday 
school, and every worthy cause found her doing her 
part. 

A great many will recall her as the coach of the 
Buena Vista Dramatic Club of some years ago. Her 
productions were events in the Roxbury community. 

When such a person, so active and interested in 
her church as was Miss Stiles, dies, the loss is not 
alone to the local church, but to the Universalist 
denomination as a whole—for it is such as she who 
keep Universalism alive. 

Everett C. White. 


Mrs. Nels Christian Larson 


This pioneer Universalist of Owatonna, Minn., 
mother of Mrs. John Wesley Carter, died at the age 
of eighty-three, Feb. 8, 1939, at her home. She is 
survived by her daughter, Mrs. Carter, of Owa- 
tonna, and a granddaughter, Mrs. Jon Carter Covell, 
of New York City. 

Etta Hastings was born in Aurora, IIl., and early 
in life went to Owatonna to live with her uncle, 
Charles Hastings, a pioneer hotel man there. She 
was long an active member of the Universalist church, 
giving herself unreservedly to its service in the local 
field, and teaching in its Sunday school for many 


‘ 


years. She carried the spirit and force of her liberal 
Christian faith into the life of the community, for 
the social and cultural advancement of its people. 
One of the vehicles through which she worked for 
nearly half a century was the Cosmopolitan Literary 
Club, of which she was a founder and a charter 
member. This interest continued until the close of 
her life. 

The editor of a local newspaper commented edi- 
torially on the death of Mrs. Larson, as follows: 
“Mrs. N. C. Larson, with whom I had been proud to 
own a measure of kinship, had completely filled a 
competent and beautiful mission on earth when she 
was called by her Maker. One of the kindliest souls, 
and most philosophically calm and helpful, was 
‘Aunt Etta,’ and many Owatonnans of her own and 
later generations basked in the warm sunlight of her 
friendship and affection for more than sixty years, 
the period she spent here after coming to this then 
frontier community as a young woman.”’ 

Funeral services were held at the home, with Lieut. 
Col. E. C. Clemens, U. S. A., officiating, assisted 
by Rev. Miles O. Wolf. Burial was in Forest Hill 
Cemetery. 

Many Universalists will recall Mrs. Larson’s 
daughter, Mrs. Carter, as having ministered, with 
her husband, Rev. John Wesley Carter, a man of rare 
spiritual character and ability, to several Universalist 
churches. 

C.. H.E. 


Notices 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the transfer of Seth Rogers Brooks from 
Massachusetts to the General Convention. 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


* * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Henry Clay Ledyard, now of Barre, Vt, 
accepted on transfer from the Michigan Convention. 
William J. Metz, Chairman. 


* * 


COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, Leader. 

Sundays—10.45 a. m. 

March 12—Debate: Professor Auer and Professor 
Brightman. 

March 19—J. R. Walsh. 

April 2—John Haynes Holmes. 

April 23—Harry F. Ward. 


* 


WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Women’s Alliance. 
will be held at Bethany Union, Friday, March 17, 
at eleven o’clock. The special feature will be an 
“auction” of fancy and useful articles under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Florence Tucker. 

Lettie B. Cooke, Recording Secretary. 


* OK 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 

FELLOWSHIP 

Transferred Rev. Charles F. Richmond (D. C.): 

to Bucksport, Maine. Accepted on transfer from 

Vermont Rev. William 8S. Nichols (D. U.), now of 

Hathorne, Mass. Granted year’s probationary li- 

cense to Rev. William Brooks Rice of Dover. 

Accepted on transfer from Michigan Rev. George 
Magraw, now of Wrentham, Mass. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


February, 28, 1939. 
le hs 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


Wednesday, March 15. First Universalist Church,. 
Medford. ‘ 

Directors’ meeting at six. Supper at 6.30. 

Reservations must be made for the supper by March 
12, to Mrs. C. R. Barker, 89 Magoun Avenue, Med- 
ford. Mystic 3172-W. 

The evening speaker is to be Rev. Hilda Ives, of 
Andover Newton Theological School, who has re- 
cently returned from India. Her subject will be 
“The Church Universal.” 

To reach the church: From Sullivan Square take @ 
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West Medford bus at the lower level. From Malden 
‘take a West Medford bus at the Granada Theater. 
From Cambridge take a bus marked Medford. 
Church is on Forest Street at right of Medford 


“Square. 
* x 


KING’S CHAPEL 


January-April, 1939. Organ recital Monday by 
Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief sermon 
“Tuesday to Friday. 


| Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Roems 


$1.25-1.50 


| Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
ee 2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Bath .. .. os 
Weekly Rates 

L. H. TORREY, President 

Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSOSOSS 


A Complete New Series 
of Birthday Folders 


These new folders are 
in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Each folder contains 
a specially written 
birthday greeting 


suitable to the age. 
For girls and boys one through six years. 


Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SSSSSSSSHOSGSOG SSS SGSSGSooosgss 


CHURCH 3 
MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


Hight-page book- 
let attractively 
printed in purple 
ink and tied with 
purple cord. Con- 
tains the Bond of 
Fellowship and 
Statement of 
Faith adopted at 
Worcester, and 
also the historic 
creeds of the Universalist Church. 


Price $1.50 a dozen 


Church Membership 
Certificate 


+ 


We also have Church Membership 
Certificates at 60c per dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - 


Boston, Massachusetts | 


Preachers 


March 14-17: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, D. D. 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 

March 21-24: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

March 28-31: Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, Th. 
D., May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

April 3-7 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister of King’s Chapel. 

April 11-14: Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., Grace 
Church, New York City. 


April 18, 20, 21: Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York City. 
April 25-28: Rev. John Howland Lathrop, D. D., 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
hgh 


CHAPIN HOME 


Services second and fourth Sundays at 3.30 p. m. 
March 12, Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
N. WY; 
March 26, Rev. Kenneth G. Richards, Valley Stream, 
N.Y. 


Brass Appointments ty Gornam 


— wee 


Suggestions for a Memorial to 


Your Church for Easter.-.-.-.*.° 


Altar Cross with or without IHS: 


18 inches high, plain 
18 inches high, etched 
24 inches high, plain 
24 inches high, etched 


Candlestick: 


12 inches high 
15 inches high 
24 inches high 


Vases: 


10 inches high, plain 
10 inches high, engraved 
12 inches high, plain 
12 inches high, engraved 
14 inches high, plain 
14 inches high, engraved 


each $47.50 
each 57.50 
each 70.00 
each 85.00 


each 15. 
each 20. 
each 22. 


22. 
27. 
26. 
32. 
35. 
42. 


order of 
THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - - 


- Boston, Massachusetts 


{ 
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April 9, Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 23, Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York City. 

May 14, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 28, Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Corveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 


Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 
John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


' 


‘Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 
Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: “Why 
join any church?” and ‘‘Why join the 
Universalist Church?” 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 


church membership. 


history—entirely non-sectarian. 


50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


EASTER SUPPLIES 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 

itions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work, 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A. M., ’D.D. 

Graduate, Rubl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. peu ie D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“ There is one world, a dog’s world, a world of bones 
and kennels and chains and muzzles, and hunts and 
fights; and there is a man’s world, a world of ideas, of 


beauty, of thought. 
In one, men are slaves, in the other, they are free. . . 
The passport to this happy land is a liberal education.” 
— Dean William F. Russell. 


The one is base, the other good. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
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Crackling 

It was three o’clock in the morning and 
the policeman was rather suspicious of 
the man in evening clothes who walked 
slowly along the street, crossing and re- 
crossing the thoroughfare. 

“Out rather late, aren’t you?” asked 
the officer. 

“Perhaps it is a little late,’ agreed the 
man. “But it’s about the only chance a 
pedestrian has these days.’’—H xchange. 

* * 

They had only just been married. 

‘How much money have you got, 
dear?” the young husband asked. 

“Let me see,’ she replied. ‘‘About 
half a dollar.” 

“Throw it away, and let’s start on the 
level,”’ he replied —EH xchange. 

* k 
- Two Irishmen were in the mountains 
hunting. The one carrying the gun saw a 
grouse and carefully took aim. ‘Mike,’’ 
shouted Pat, ‘don’t shoot! The gun 
ain’t loaded.” 

“T’ve got to,” yelled Mike. ‘The bird 
will nivver wait!’’—Calgary Herald. 

* * 

“Is your boy, Josh, going back to col- 
lege?” 

“Yes,” replied Farmer Corntossel. ‘‘It’ll 
cost something to send him, but it’ll be 
worth a good deal to keep him from inter- 
ferin’ with practical work around the 
place.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

“TI trust we shall be able to make you 
feel quite at home,”’ said the hotel manager 
to the visitor. 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” he replied. “I 
don’t want to feel at home. That’s why I 
came here!’’—Chicago Tribune. 

* * 

The budding young detective was 
*phoning his chief. 

“Flint, the wanted man, has left for 
Dublin,’ he exclaimed. “Shall I follow 
him today, or wait for the excursion on 
Saturday?’—Texas Ranger. 

* 6 

Noowedd: “Darling, did you make these 
biscuits with your own little hands?” 

Mrs. Noowedd: “‘Of course, dear. Why?” 
- Noowedd: ‘Oh, I just wondered who 
lifted them out of the oven for you.”’— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

Mrs. Flatt: ““My husband is clever to say 
the least.”’ 

Mrs. Sharp: ‘‘Well, he’d have to be 
more than clever to say the most.’”— 
Pearson’s Weekly. 

* * 

Mistress: ‘‘Where’s the jelly, Bridget?” 

Bridget: “Why, you told me it was 
moulded, so I threw the stuff away.’”’— 
Calgary Herald. 

* Ox 

Patient: ‘‘Tell me the worst, doctor!” 

Doctor: “No. I'll mail the bill to you.” 
— Hartford Courant. 
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THE HELPER 


Third Quarter, 1939 
Ready for use April 1 


The Development 


of Human Nature 
By CARL OLSON 


C0 NOE his 


Lesson I A Glimpse of the Goal 

Lesson II The Maintenance of Good Health 
Lesson III An Objective Attitude 

Lesson IV Insight into One’s Own Conduct 
Lesson V_ Attention to the Present Situation 
Lesson VI Planned Activity 

Lesson VII Satisfying Work 

Lesson VIII Rest and Recreation 

Lesson IX A Sense of Proportion 


Lesson X_ ‘Tolerance and Conviction 
Lesson XI A Confidential Attitude with Some Other 
Lesson XII Normal Social Participation 


Lesson XIII Summary and Conclusion 


Yearly Subscription, 75 cents 
20 cents per single copy 


Order from 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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